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COMMENT 


Mayor Low’s prospects for a renomination look more favor- 
able to-day than they did a week ago. Senator Platt, who 
was supposed to be unfriendly, has made a reassuring state- 
ment, announcing that, while he thinks a renomination at this 
time would be premature, he has no objection to a preliminary 
conference between the machine Republicans and the Citizens’ 
Union. Ex-Lieutenant-Governor Woodruff and other Brooklyn 
Republicans are outspoken and resolute in their advocacy of 
Mayor Low. It also seems doubtful whether Mr. Herman 
Ridder could persuade the German-American Reform Union 
to oppose a fusion of the anti-Tammany forces. The Citi- 
zens’ Union are doing a good work by setting forth the facts 
on which they base their denial that Mayor Low’s adminis- 
tration has been a failure. It is only about sixteen months 
since the great city of New York escaped from the hands of 
Mayor Van Wyck, yet in four important particulars there 
has been an extraordinary improvement. We refer to the 
record made by the Police Department, the Health Depart- 
ment, the Public Charities Department, and the office of the 
Corporation Counsel. Whatever inefficiency may be imputed 
to Commissioner Partridge, it cannut be denied that General 
Greene, since he became head of the Police Department, has 
given a wonderful exhibition of energy. He has dismissed 
or driven to resign no fewer than four inspectors and fifteen 
captains. Never before have corrupt and incompetent mem- 
bers of the police force been so awe-stricken and terrorized. 


If we turn to the Health Department, we find its merit at- 
tested by the fact that the death-rate is the lowest ever known, 
and that the general sanitary condition of the city is ad- 
mirable, the streets in the tenement districts being flushed 
daily, and maintained in the exemplary state of cleanliness 
upon which the late Colonel Waring insisted. It is the unan- 
imous testimony of those who have inspected the city hos- 
pitals and other charitable institutions that aged, feeble- 
minded, infirm, and sick persons have at no time been better 
cared for. Nor is there any doubt that the funds of the Pub- 
lic Charities Department are now disbursed with scrupulous 
honesty. From this point of view a striking contrast is pre- 
sented to the state of things under the Van Wyck administra- 
tion. As for the Corporation Counsel’s office, statistics show 
that within eight months the present administration col- 
lected more back taxes than had been collected in the pre- 
vious four years. The truth seems to be that, so far as the 


great body of non-office-seeking citizens are concerned, there 
is no ground for the charge that Mayor Low has disappointed 
reasonable expectations. No doubt, some of the office-seekers 
belonging to the Republican or anti-Tammany Democratic 
organizations complain because there are not offices enough 
to go round, and because, as a rule, intellectual competence 
and good character have been made conditions of appoint- 
ment to office under the Low administration. 


There is no abatement of the enthusiasm with which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has been received in his Western tour. He has 
been welcomed with as much ardor in California as in the 
States between the Rocky Mountains and the Mississippi. 
Whether he is quite as popular as Mr. McKinley was may be 
questioned, but there is no doubt that he is more popular than 
any other living Republican, and that his popularity, as we 
have repeatedly said, is one of the principal assets of his party. 
We now hear but little of a plan to organize opposition to him 
in the next Republican national convention by pledging State 
delegations to “favorite sons.” Neither Senator Hanna, nor 
Senator Fairbanks, nor Senator Spooner is any longer men- 
tioned as a possible candidate. That Mr. Roosevelt should 
have thus quickly and thus completely extinguished the hope 
of competition is of itself a remarkable achievement. As we 
have previously pointed out, no other President by accident 
has succeeded in persuading his party to nominate him for 
the term succeeding his own. It is true that Fillmore in 
1856—about three years after he left the White House—was 
nominated by the Whigs, but at that time they constituted 
only a remnant of the organization which had made him 
Vice-President in 1848. Mr. Roosevelt’s success in establish- 
ing a new precedent—-we may look upon the precedent as al- 
ready established—is the more remarkable because it is no 
secret that, as Governor of New York, he would have failed 
to secure a renomination for that office. Mr. Roosevelt, how- 
ever, is a wiser man than he was four years ago. He has ex- 
hibited the very qualities which he was supposed to lack— 
sobriety, moderation, patience. The very men who imagined 
that, by forcing the Vice-Presidency upon him, they would 
effectually remove him from the political arena, and who 
might be expected to feel chagrined at the failure of their 
design, are now content to be classed among his supporters. 
The outcome, in short, of the situation, as it presents itself 
to-day, is that those conservative men who, having in mind 
the unconstitutional interposition in the anthracite-coal strike, 
regard Mr. Roosevelt with considerable distrust, have re- 
nounced the hope of beating him for the Republican nomina- 
tion. If he is to be beaten at all, it must be done at the ballot- 
box by the candidate of the Democratic party. It is equally 
obvious that no Democrat of the Bryanite type would have 
any chance of defeating Mr. Roosevelt. The latter has out- 
bid the Bryanites for the votes of labor-unionists, and we must 
look to another quarter for the forces to be arrayed against 
him with any prospect of victory. After all, the labor-union 
vote is but a fraction of the electorate, and can be dispensed 
with, not only throughout the South, but also in the pivotal 
States of the North. 


We shall soon learn how much foundation there is for the 
report that President Roosevelt and Governor Cummins have 
agreed upon a tariff-revision plank which is to be embodied 
in the platform framed in June by the Iowa State conven- 
tion, and also inserted, if the President has influence enough 
for the purpose, in the Republican national platform a year 
hence. It will be remembered that the so-called “ Iowa idea,” 
which, under the dictation of Governor Cummins, was set 
forth in the Iowa platforms of 1901 and 1902, favors such 
changes in the tariff from time to time as shall become 
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advisable through the progress of American industries, and 
through their changing relations to the commerce of the 
world. It accepts the policy of reciprocity as the natural com- 
plement of protection, and urges the application of it as 
necessary to the realization of our highest commercial possi- 
bilities. Finally, it advocates any modification of the tariff 
schedules that may be required to prevent their affording a 
shelter for monopoly. It is said that the phrase shelter for 
monopoly will be dropped in June, but that otherwise the 
Towa idea will substantially be reaffirmed. We are told that 
the tarifl-revision plank was drafted before Mr. Roosevelt 
reached Iowa, and that he accepted it during his Western trip, 
in the course of which he was closeted during a whole day 
with Governor Cummins. We scarcely need point out that 
the insertion of a tariff-revision plank in the next Republican 
national platform may have a material effect on the en- 
suing Presidential campaign. By retaining within the party 
ranks a good many Republican voters dissatisfied with the 
Dingley tariff, it might just turn the scale in several doubt- 
ful States. It was just by their advocacy of a tariff-revision 
policy that the Democrats have supposed themselves to have a 
chance of winning at the ballot-box. It is true that a gen- 
uine revision of the tariff is much more likely to come from 
a Democratic than from a Republican administration, for, 
although there would be no doubt about Mr. Roosevelt’s sin- 
cerity, and although a satisfactory bill might be pushed 
through the House of Representatives, such a measure would 
be almost ‘certain to be defeated in the Senate. A mere prom- 
ise of revision might suffice, nevertheless, to retain the States 
of the Central West in the Republican column, just as in 
1896 Mr. McKinley’s election was unquestionably promoted 
by the promise to try to bring about an agreement between the 
leading commercial nations by which the two precious metals 
might be maintained at a parity. It will be remembered that 
a pretence of fulfilling the promise was made. To satisfy Re- 
publican bimetallists, a commission was sent to Europe on a 
fool’s errand. 


The dinner given on May 9 to Secretary Root at the Lotos 
Club, New York, directs attention to one of the chief causes 
of the success with which Mr. Roosevelt has avoided the fate 
of other accidental Presidents. Not long had Tyler, Fill- 
more, and Arthur occupied the offices for which they had not 
been intended, than they shouldered the trusted friends of 
their predecessors out of the cabinet. These men were forth- 
with converted into powerful, and, as it proved, irresistible 
enemies. Mr. Roosevelt has pursued a precisely opposite 
course. Incomparably the most important members of Mr. 
McKinley’s cabinet were Secretary Hay and Secretary Root. 
Both of them have not only retained their places, but, so far 
as we can judge, are more influential than ever. It should be 
kept in mind that Secretary Root has not only borne the bur- 
dens incident to the War Office in time of war—for the insur- 
rection in the Philippines has possessed the proportions of 
a war—but also has had to discharge, with relation to the 
nine million human beings in the Philippines, all the func- 
tions which in England belong to the Colonial Office. So 
far as our new empire in the East is concerned, Mr. Root 
has had thrust upon him a task the magnitude of which 
might well tax the resources of the broadest and the high- 
est statesmanship. That the task has been well performed is 
recognized by the whole American people without distinction 
of party. It may even be doubted whether President Roose- 
velt himself has grown more in the national estimation than 
has Secretary Root. 


If, now, we turn to the State Department, we can- 
not but see that the retention of Mr. Hay has been 
of signal service to his chief. The qualities imperative- 
ly needed in that branch of our Federal government during 
the last eighteen months have been caution, reticence, dis- 
cretion, self-control. Not only has Mr. Hay these qualities, 
but they are conjoined with a right perception of the dignity 
and destinies of the United States. Thanks largely to him, we 
have not lost ground in international opinion, but gained 
ground, since our war with Spain. If we except a certain un- 
easiness expressed in some quarters lest he should go too far 
in deference to England, Mr. Hay’s conduct of the State De- 
partment is admitted to have strengthened the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration in public confidence. He is quick, almost as 
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quick as was McKinley, to detect the drift of popular senti- 
ment. For that reason he was careful to refrain from com- 
mitting our government too far in approval of the coercion 
of Venezuela by the three blockading powers, and we doubt 
whether he would sanction a repetition of the experiment in 
the case of another Latin-American commonwealth. Not only, 
however, has the country reason to be grateful for the services 
of the Secretary of State and the Secretary of War, but we 
should give the primary credit for their work to Mr. Roose- 
velt himself, who, had he been like other accidental Presi- 
dents, would not have persisted in keeping his predecessor’s 
friends in office. 


It looks as if Secretary Hay’s ‘discretion, already notably 
attested in the later phases of the Venezuela affair, might soon 
be subjected to a fresh strain. What is to prevent the cred- 
itors of the Dominican republic from applying to their debtor 
the precedent established in the case of Venezuela? The Do- 
minican government owes to foreign capitalists a sum which, 
if compared with its resources, must be described as very 
large: it is in the neighborhood of twenty million dollars. 
During the commotion which preceded and attended the suc- 
cessful uprising against the Vasquez administration, no pre- 
tence was made of providing the interest and sinking-fund 
stipulated for the public debt. Nor is there any likelihood 
that payments will be resumed for a long time to come, if 
at all. Such a contingency was foreseen by the Belgian bond- 
holders, who secured by treaty the right to take possession of 
all the Dominican custom-houses, and to sequestrate the 
duties collected therein until their debt should be paid, prin- 
cipal and interest. The German, British, and Italian bond- 
holders, however, are unlikely to miss the opportunity of 
profiting by their Venezuela experience, but, on the contrary, 
may be expected to demand that, after the Belgian claims 
have been satisfied, the Dominican custom-houses shall be ad- 
ministered by their own agents for their account. The de- 
mand, of course, could not be resisted, unless we should inter- 
pose. 


In principle, the Venezuela and Dominican cases are 
identical, but there is a great practical difference. All the 
claims against Venezuela can be paid off at no distant date 
from a third of the proceeds of two custom-houses, whereas 
all the revenue of all the Dominican custom-houses would 
be. needed for an indefinite period, if not permanently, to pro- 
vide interest on the debts due by the Dominican republic to 
foreign creditors. As hitherto the Dominican government 
has depended almost exclusively upon the customs revenue 
for its support, it would be driven to desperation by the loss 
of that income, and foreign collectors of customs could only 
be safeguarded by foreign garrisons and war-ships. The prac- 
tical outcome of such a state of things would be that all the 
Dominican harbors, including Samana Bay, which commands 
the Mona Passage, would pass under the control of European 
powers. How could we prevent such a result? Having sanc- 
tioned coercion in the case of Venezuela, we cannot, with 
any show of consistency, forbid it in the case of Hispaniola. 
We should not now find ourselves in such a dilemma had our 
Senate consented to the annexation of the Dominican repub- 
lic when President Baez urged it and the Grant adminis- 
tration approved of the request. We have no doubt that the 
Dominicans would gladly be annexed to-day, for they know 
that American capital would then flow into their country. 
which is, perhaps, the richest in the world, so far as natural 
resources are concerned. As for the European creditors, they 
would have no reason to complain, because, if we annexed the 


. Spanish-speaking part of the island, we should assume its 


debts. 


Yielding to the pressure of public opinion, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Payne has suspended General - Superintendent Machen, 
pending an investigation of the branch of the postal service 
under the latter’s control. It is like drawing teeth, however, 
to secure prompt and effective measures calculated to bring 
about a drastic purgation of the department. We are re- 
minded of the difficulty which certain men experienced in ob- 
taining the punishment of the officials implicated in the 
Cuban postal frauds. The reluctance evinced by the depart- 
ment to bring the Havana embezzlers to justice was attrib- 
uted to the fact that the guilty employees were protected by 
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very influential politicians. The same explanation is now 
given of the apparent unwillingness to take energetic mea- 
sures against officials accused of corruption, and it is 
even asserted that the Republican party cannot afford to 
have the postal frauds exposed in all their ramifications. That 
is not a view of the situation which President Roosevelt is 
likely to take. He knows that the more sweeping and rigor- 
ous the inquiry is, and the more merciless the treatment of 
delinquents, the stronger will be the hold of the Republican 
party upon public confidence. There is no doubt that but for 
the ruthless exposure of the Star Route frauds during Ar- 
thur’s administration the Republican party would have been 
beaten much worse than it was in 1884, when it lost the 
State of New York and the Presidency by less than 1200 
plurality. 


There is a man in the Post - office Department well quali- 
fied to purge it, if Mr. Roosevelt will give him a free 
hand. We refer, of course, to Fourth-Assistant-Postmaster- 
General Bristow. It was he, we understand, who demanded 
the suspension of Machen. It is quite possible that if 
Mr. Roosevelt should authorize Mr. Bristow to proceed with- 
out reference to the Postmaster - General, the latter official 
would resign. We opine, however, that the country would 
receive his resignation with a sigh of relief. Mr. Bris- 
tow is one of those men who deem it the duty of inves- 
tigators to investigate. He is just the kind of official that 
Mr. Roosevelt would have eyed with approval when he was 
Police Commissioner. The fact that some of the accused em- 
ployees in the Post-office Department are said to owe their 
appointments to certain influential Senators is not likely to 
deter the President from turning all raseals out. If Mr. 
Roosevelt is under any personal obligations to those Senators, 
they are not visible to the naked eye. 


It seems to be settled that the Fifty-eighth Congress will 
be convoked in extra session early in November, immediately 
after the elections have been held. The primary purpose of 
the session is to secure the approval of the Cuban reciprocity 
treaty by the House of Representatives. We take the approval 
for granted, inasmuch as it can be secured by a majority of 
one, whereas ratification by the Senate needed a two-thirds vote. 
The treaty by which we are to acquire from Cuba two naval 
stations has not yet been concluded, but we believe it will 
be before our Congress meets. It would be imprudent for 
the Cubans to give the enemies of reciprocity any pretext 
for a revival of their opposition. We trust that, immediate- 
ly after the approval of the reciprocity treaty, Congress will 
turn the extra session to account by giving the Philippines 
the relief of which they stand in urgent need. It is well 
known that the products of Porto Rico are now admitted to 
the United States duty free, and there is absolutely no ground 
on which we can withhold similar privileges from the Philip- 
pines. 


Like Porto Rico, the Philippine archipelago produces to- 
bacco and sugar, but, at present, its commodities are prac- 
tically shut out from our markets, because they are compelled 
to pay 75 per cent. of the Dingley rates. This means 
that Manila cigars would have to pay a duty of $3 37 per 
pound, and 19 per cent. ad valorem. Before the civil 
war, cheroots and cigars imported from Manila were exten- 
sively smoked in the United States, being sold here at retail 
for a cent apiece. The tobacco grown in Luzon is of various 
qualities, but a part of it is of such high grade that all of the 
cigars made from it used to be looked upon as a perquisite 
by the Spanish Governor-Generals, and were sent by them to 
officials and personal friends at Madrid. There would be un- 
doubtedly a large consumption of Manila cigars in the United 
States to-day if, like the cigars made in Porto Rico, they 
could be brought here duty free. What is true of tobacco is 
true, of course, of sugar. It is counter to fundamental prin- 
ciples of justice and equity that sugar from Porto Rico and 
Hawaii should enter our ports free from duty, while sugar 
from the Philippines has to pay 75 per cent. of the Dingley 
rates. Why is it that the public conscience, which was so 
sensitive in the ease of Porto Rico, seems benumbed where 
the Filipinos are concerned? It was well enough to give the 
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archipelago a sum of money for the purpose of making good 
the losses suffered through the destruction of water-buffaloes 
and horses by pestilence, but what the Filipinos really need 
is a chance to sell their products in the markets of the coun- 
try to which they belong in the capacity of subjects, if not 
of citizens. What should we think of Great Britain if in 
her home ports she levied duties practically prohibitive on 
commodities produced in her dependencies ? 


The protocols agreed upon between Venezuela, on the one 
hand, and the three blockading powers on the other, having 
at last been signed, some interesting revelations have been 
made. It seems that, had the British and Italian ambassa- 
dors and the German chargé d’affaires at Washington been 
somewhat more deliberate, they could have secured from Mr. 
Bowen a preference for the claims of their respective gov- 
ernments over those of the non-blockading powers, and thus 
have avoided raising the very question which has required an 
appeal to the Court of Arbitration at The Hague. When 
Mr. Bowen left Caracas he was provided by President Castro 
with two sets of powers, one document granting him full au- 
thority to effect a settlement with the representatives of all 
nations having claims against Venezuela, and a second letter 
of credence authorizing him to conduct negotiations exclu- 
sively with the representatives of the three blockading powers, 
and to make a separate settlement with them. When Mr. 
Bowen reached Washington, he, of course, first presented the 
former credentials, expecting them, however, to be rejected, 
and intending to fall back upon the latter. To his surprise, 
the broader credentials were accepted by the representatives 
of Germany, Great Britain, and Italy, who were thus estopped 
from demanding separate or preferential treatment for their 
governments. 


When, at a later stage of the negotiations, they were 
instructed to put forward the demand, they could not, 
with any show of decency, reject the proposed reference of 
the question to The Hague, although there is reason to be- 
lieve that not one of the blockading powers had any wish to 
recognize the international tribunal. Under the cirecum- 
stances, the “trained diplomatists ” of Europe, the paucity of 
whom in the United States is deplored by some foolish per- 
sons, seem to have been thoroughly outwitted by Mr. Bowen. 
They failed to get what their principals wanted, and found 
themselves constrained to acquiesce in something which their 
principals wished to avoid. The achievement was creditable, 
but not novel. With the exception of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, and the reciprocity treaty with Canada, astutely en- 
gineered by Lord Elgin, we know of no instance in which 
American amateurs in diplomacy have been outgeneralled by 
the Europeans against whom they have been pitted. The 
truth is that our Secretaries of State and ministers to foreign 
countries have usually been selected from members of the 
bench or bar. Nor is there any doubt that the attainment 
of eminence in the legal profession taxes the intellect far 
more severely than does the kind of work ordinarily done by 
diplomatists. It must have been child’s play for a lawyer 
and statesman like Daniel Webster to deal with the type of 
man that, as a rule, used to be permitted to represent Great 
Britain in Washington, or even to occupy the British Foreign 


Office. 


What deduction should be drawn from the announcement 
that the Colombian Congress has been convoked in special ses- 
sion at Bogota on June 20, or, in other words, a month be- 
fore the date fixed by the Colombian Constitution for the 
opening of the regular session? We should naturally infer 
that President Marroquin, who has firmly supported the 
canal treaty negotiated at Washington by his representative, 
Dr. Herran, had arrived at the conclusion that the treaty 
would now be confirmed. On‘the heels, however, of an an- 
nouncement thus ostensibly favorable, comes the report that 
President Marroquin has been compelled to resign his office, 
and that he will be succeeded by General Raphael Rayes, Sec- 
ond Vice-President of Colombia. The bearing of this inci- 
dent on the fate of the canal treaty is as yet unknown. As to 
the position hitherto taken by General Rayes, there are con- 
flicting accounts. He was at one time named among the op- 





ponents of the treaty, but the belief is now current in Wash- 
ington that he has been won over. The Bogota politicians 
should be made to understand, once for all, that they will 
never obtain from the United States a dollar more than the 
lump sum and annual subsidy agreed upon. When this con- 
viction is planted in their minds, they will arrange among 
themselves a division of the ten million dollars which we are 
to pay in cash, and if this sum falls short of their require- 
ments, they will doubtless call upon the French Canal Com- 
pany to surrender a part of the forty million dollars which 
we are to pay for its plant and franchises. At Panama a 
rumor is in circulation that such a demand has already been 
made, and that the French Company has been terrorized into 
promising to pay twelve million dollars. There will be a 
tremendous outery among the bondholders and shareholders 
in France if any attempt is made to carry out such a bargain. 
In view of all the circumstances, we are not sanguine about 
the prompt confirmation of the treaty at Bogota. The diffi- 
culties to be surmounted are thoroughly understood in Panama, 
where the people are already beginning to talk about seces- 
sion from Colombia should the treaty be rejected. There is 
no doubt that, ever since the Trans-Isthmian Railway was 
constructed, the state of Panama has been looked upon as a 
milch cow by the Bogota politicians. If that state had de- 
clared its independence half a century ago, and the revenue of 
its custom-houses and the purchase-money received for its 
railway and canal franchises had been spent at home, it would 
have long since become the most prosperous commonwealth in 
Latin America. It is not too late for Panama to cut herself 
loose from the octopus of Colombian corruption, and there is 
but little doubt that, if the United States maintained a strict 
neutrality, she could defy the repressive efforts of the Bogota 
de facto government. 


Some regret has been expressed that Mr. Roosevelt should 
be absent from Washington at a time when the Manchurian 
question threatens to become acute. There has never been 
any likelihood, however, that any definite step would be taken 
by the State Department before the President’s return. Much 
less would a discreet and cautious man like Secretary Hay 
venture, on his own responsibility, to involve us in a foreign 
entanglement by committing us to even an initial stage of 
co-operation with Great Britain and Japan. He knows that 
joint representations might lead to joint ultimata, and these, 
again, to war. As to the question mooted in some quarters 
as to whether Mr. Roosevelt’s official duty requires him to 
remain at the Federal capital when Congress is not in session, 
we may say at once that no such conception of the duty of 
a Chief Magistrate has been held by any of his predecessors, 
with the exception of Abraham Lincoln, whose lot, we need not 
say, was cast in most exceptional circumstances. 





The well-informed writer whose views upon the Man- 
churian war-scare are set forth on another page of this issue 
of the WreEKLY is an optimist in his consideration of Rus- 
sia’s intentions, and believes that all the recent uneasiness 
which has prevailed about them has been needless, and due to 
untruthful reports. It has been believed that Russia’s imme- 
diate intentions in Manchuria have been modified by the atti- 
tude of our government towards them. If they were never 
objectionable they have not been modified. If they have been 
modified it will be disputed that they were ever objectionable. 
Some haze will continue to hang over Manchuria whatever 
the issue of immediate events there may be. Meanwhile our 
contributor’s views are cf interest, and are such as we should 
all prefer to share. 


In view of all the talk of Japan’s going to war with Rus- 
sia, it is wholesome for us to look at the facts. We have re- 
corded the launching of Japan’s new naval programme, and 
its checkered career among the shoals and sand-banks of 
Japanese financial difficulties, with the various Parliamentary 
crises which arose therefrom. A partial compromise has now 
been reached between the various parties concerned, and chief- 
ly the government of Count Katsura, on the one hand, and 
Marquis Ito and the Constitutional Political Association on 
the other; as a result of this compromise, the government has 
abandoned the plan of paying for the projected additions to 
the navy by a new tax on land, which was so persistently op- 
posed by Marquis Ito, and agrees to pay the naval bill in an- 
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other way, namely, by raising $3,000,000 by a new issue of 
bonds, to which is to be added $2,250,000 from the railroad 
fund, and $500,000 which is to be saved by administrative 
economies. This compromise has an esoteric side, which is 
as follows: the ordinary productivity of Japan, represented 
by the land tax, is incapable of bearing the cost of the new 
navy schemes; therefore Japan is reduced to two bad expe- 
dients—increasing her already considerable national debt, and 
stopping, or at least curtailing, certain valuable productive 
works; for the sum to be withdrawn from the railroad fund 
represents one-half of that fund,—a serious matter in a coun- 
try with only four thousand miles of railroad for a population 
of forty-four thousand. The United States has fifty times 
as much for less than twice the population. This great sac- 
vifice will continue for no less than eleven years, and in re- 
turn Japan hopes to add to her fleet four battle-ships and six 
armored cruisers. During the same period she will have 
added $33,000,000 to her debts, and curtailed her railroad 
schemes by one-half,—surely a heavy price to pay for oppo- 
sition to Russia in Manchuria. 


The Balfour cabinet continues to reign, while the Irish 
party continues to rule the British Empire; it must be added, 
ruling with great moderation, and giving general satisfaction 
to all the subject nations concerned. It is doubtful if the 
whole history of Parliamentary life could parallel the vote on 
the second reading of the Irish Land Purchase bill—443 
ayes against 26 noes; that is a majority of over four hundred. 
Mr. Morley rightly asserted, in an excellent speech, that this 
bill marked a social revolution; he might have added that it 
also marked a moral revolution, a Parliamentary miracle. 
Nothing more improbable could have been conceived, as late- 
ly as six months ago, than that a purely Irish measure, and a 
pretty costly one at that, would unite all sections of English 
politicians in brotherly union and concord. The humorous 
possibilities of the situation are boundless. For instance, 
nete the moralizing influence of the superior Gaelic race on 
the contentious and quarrelsome Saxon; and note the eager- 
ness with which all English parties assert the financial trust- 
worthiness of the Irish peasants, after treating the whole 
nation as scamps for half a dozen centuries. We especially 
commend the humor of the situation to Mr. Secretary Cham- 
berlain and to Lord Rosebery, both of whom may thereby 
be led to look with more resignation on the visible dwindling 
of their chances of writing Prime Minister after their names 
in days to come. Every one can see that Mr. Wyndham has 
saved his party from imminent defeat, and has brought a new 
element of stability to the interior life of the empire, besides 
immensely strengthening the bonds between England and the 
United States; the Irish Secretary has thereby rendered ser- 
vices which can be recompensed in one way only: by the rever- 
sion of the Conservative Premiership, which thus slips final- 
ly through the fingers of the Secretary for the Colonies. 


An amusing aftermath of King Edward’s Parisian visit 
comes in the form of the following story: The King, whom 
limitless practice in the long years of his heir-apparentship 
made an expert in speech-making, invariably composes his 
orations on the spot, and delivers them offhand. But mere 
reporters are not admitted to state banquets, such as that given 
at the Elysée to the King by the President of the French 
Republic. It followed that when the King was asked for the 
text of his speech for subsequent publication no text was 
forthcoming. His Majesty had finally to follow the course 
of lesser mortals and write out his speech himself. And ex- 
actly the same thing occurred at the Hétel de Ville. In this 
ease the dismayed telegram begging for the speech only 
reached his Majesty at Portsmouth, and he had there and then 
to set to and write it. One wonders what became of those 
two pieces of copy, and whether they will appear in the 
archives of the future. 


A short time ago the record for a week’s immigration into 
the United States was passed, and all former totals were 
thrown into the shade. We may realize what this means 
when we remember that the weekly average for 1902, taking 
bad months with good, was over twelve thousand, or a total 
for the year of about 650,000 immigrants. Secondary causes 
of the recent record may be found in the favorable time of 
year, the progressive opening of our country, especially the 












































































































great Southwest, and the improved facilities of transport. 
But the primary reason, the first cause, undoubtedly lies in 
the increasing pressure, the growing burden, on the popula- 
tions of Europe, which compels them, sorely against their 
wills, to leave home lands that are dear to them and launch 
their bark into the unknown. If we look back over the his- 
tory of immigration to this country, we shall see this imme- 
diate relation between the Old World’s periods of stress and 
our accession of new peoples. The first great tide began to 
flow in the forties, set in motion by the increasing poverty 
of Ireland, which had then a population of nearly nine mill- 
ions, or just double what it has to-day. During the years that 
followed, culminating with the famine, a growing stream of 
Trish immigrants poured into this country, the total present- 
ly reaching something between three and four millions, for 
the most part the young, healthy, and energetic youths and 
girls just reaching marriageable age. This immense drain on 
the adolescent population has reduced the marriage and birth 
rate of Ireland to the lowest known in any civilized land; 
but, on the other hand, the Irish population in this country, 
being of pure blood, full of vigor and youth, and imbued with 
a religious horror of race suicide, was, from the early forties 
onward, among the most prolific in the world, doubling in ten 
years or less, as do the German colonies in South America, 
and the French colonies in Canada. Hence we probably have 
upwards of twenty million of Irish descent in the population 
of the United. States. 


The second great tide of immigration came from Germany, 
beginning about the time of the Franco-Prussian war, or 
shortly after, slowly increasing for a number of years; it was, 
doubtless, due to increasing population in the fatherland, and 
also to the increasing despotism and militarism of the Bis- 
marckian epoch, which made Germany with difficulty habit- 
able for persons of individuality and force. It will be seen 
that the tide from Ireland preceded the Teutonic tide by a 
full generation; and we may be sure that the sons and daugh- 
ters of the Emerald Isle did not fail to make good use of this 
long start. The German tide has long since begun to ebb, 
falling, toward the later nineties, to about eighteen thousand 
a year. Meanwhile the tide of influx from Italy was steadi- 


ly and swiftly rising, and for the last two years has topped ~ 


the list, amounting to something better than a quarter of the 
total immigration—that is, to about 180,000 last year. We 
need not remain long in the dark about the cause of this 
Italian influx. We have had testimony enough as to the mis- 
ery of Italy, and especially of the poorest classes there, of 
recent years, with the tragic culmination of the bread riots 
in a dozen Italian provinces five years ago, and similar, though 
less extensive, outbreaks each subsequent year. When we re- 
member that the population of Italy is very dense, a popula- 
tion nearly half that of the United States being crowded into 
an area equal to that of Nevada, so that over the whole of 
Italy there is an average of 300 to the square mile, mountain- 
ous and waste tracts included; that agriculture is primitive 
and uneconomic; that the population bears the triple burden 
of a feudal nobility, a large official class, and a costly army— 
we can only wonder that the Italians have been able to en- 
dure so long. It is impossible not to reflect on the result 
which this immense influx will have on the race type of this 
country. It is impossible, also, not to recognize that a large 
part of the tide which comes to our shores would probably 
flow into South America were there greater security there 
for the property and interests of foreigners. 

There is no doubt that ocean steamships may be blown up 
with dynamite by means of a clockwork mechanism adjust- 
ed so as to explode the bomb at a fixed hour. There is a sus- 
picion that some of the steamships which have mysteriously 
disappeared during the last half-century were destroyed in 
this way. There is no reason to believe, however, that there 
was any intention of blowing up the Cunard steamship 
Umbria, which left New York on Saturday, May 9; for a 
warning was sent betimes to Police-Commissioner Greene, 
and it turned out, when the box containing the dynamite was 
inspected, that the mechanism had not been adjusted with 
a view to explosion. Apparently, the purpose of the manu- 
facturers of this box was to deter passengers from taking the 
vessels of the Cunard Company. The writer of the letter of 
warning, however, said that he had been originally instructed 
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to sink the Oceanic, which is a vessel of the White Star Line. 
The ships of that line still carry the British flag, but they 
belong to the International Company which was organized by 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, and in which American capital is 
very largely invested. It is not easy to see how the shipment 
of an infernal machine, like that found beside the Umbria’s 
gangway, could be averted, unless every trunk and box were 
opened and scrutinized before being admitted on board a ves- 
sel. Such a precaution would be probably impracticable. 


On May 11 the New York World commemorated the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the purchase of that newspaper by Mr. 
Joseph Pulitzer. When we compare the pecuniary value of 
what Mr. Pulitzer bought in May, 1883, with the amount of 
capital which the World represents to-day, it would not be 
easy to exaggerate the magnitude of the achievement. Under 
Manton Marble and William Henry Hurlbert the World un- 
doubtedly possessed a great deal of political influence, and it 
was highly respected for the literary merit of its editorial 
page and of its dramatic criticisms and book notices. On 
the other hand, it had what we should now regard as a very 
small circulation. At present we believe that its circulation 
is surpassed by none, or only one American daily newspaper; 
we leave out of view the Petit Journal. The credit for this 
remarkable performance must, of course, be attributed main- 
ly to Mr. Pulitzer himself, but also, in some measure, to an 
opportunity which he was prompt to recognize and seize. The 
opportunity came in the Presidential campaign of 1884, when 
the Sun, which at that time was by far the most widely read 
newspaper in New York, so far as Democrats were concerned, 
decided to oppose Mr. Cleveland and to support Benjamin F. 
Butler. A titanic struggle followed, and the tremendous 
power of the Sun was demonstrated by the fact that Mr. 
Cleveland, who two years before had been chosen Governor 
by nearly 200,000 plurality, was now able to secure less than 
1200 plurality for President. The extreme narrowness of their 
escape from defeat infuriated many Democrats against the 
newspaper which had been their favorite, and by tens of thou- 
sands they left the Sun for the World. It is well known that 
eventually the Sun weathered the storm by reason of its 
editor’s great ability and unshakable hold upon cultivated 
readers; but, meanwhile, Mr. Pulitzer had made the utmost of 
his opportunity, and had launched the World on a career of 
triumph which, up to that period, was unparalleled. 


On May 12 Governor Pennypacker of Pennsylvania ap- 
proved the Grady-Salus libel bill, giving out a long statement 
justifying his action. This is the bill to which allusion has 
several times been made in the WEEKLY, and which it was 
hoped the Governor would not permit to become a law. It 
provides that civil actions may be brought against the owner, 
publisher, or managing editor of any newspaper—daily, week- 
ly, semi-weekly, or monthly—published in Pennsylvania, for 
damages resulting from negligence in the ascertainment of 
facts, and in making publications affecting the character, repu- 
tation, and business of citizens. In actions so brought, if it 
shall be shown that the publication complained of resulted 
from negligence, “compensatory damages may be recovered 
for injuries to business and reputation resulting from such 
publication, as well as damages for the physical and mental 
suffering endured by the injured party or parties, and when- 
ever in any such action it shall be shown that the matter com- 
plained of is libelous and that such libelous matter has been 
given special prominence by the use of pictures, cartoons, 
head-lines, displayed type, or any other matter calculated to 
specially attract attention, the jury shall have the right to 
award punitive damages against the defendant or defendants.” 
The bill further provides for the publication in each issue 
of every paper, at the top of the editorial page, of the names 
of the owner and managing editor of the paper, under penalty 
of a fine of not less than $500 or more than $1000. The ob- 
jections of the press of Pennsylvania to the bill are extremely 
vehement. The papers take the position that the libel laws 
already in effect give ample protection to citizens, and that 
the chief purpose of the new law is to suppress cartoons, to 
which the Governor is especially sensitive, and which the re- 
markable aggregation of patriots who own and administer the 
State of Pennsylvania find highly inimical to their personal 
comfort. The practical results of the new law will be awaited 
with much interest. The final judges of what newspapers 





















































































ought or ought not to print are neither legislatures nor 
courts, but the people. Unless this new press-gag law in 
Pennsylvania is sustained at the polls its course will be soon 
run. 


Rhode Island is decorously agitated over the proposition of 
Governor Garvin to place a statue of Thomas Wilson Dorr in 
the State-house. The theory of government in Rhode Island 
scarcely contemplates the choice of a Governor who is opposed 
to the dynasty of the reigning machine; but in view of the 
remote possibility of such an event, it has been cleverly de- 
vised that the Chief Executive’s power is limited principally 
to the making of suggestions. Governor Garvin finds himself, 
therefore, in a position where his time is open and his mind is 
free to interest the people of his State with new ideas. This 
of the Dorr statue is one of them. Dorr was a man with a 
good purpose, and without the patience to work and to wait 
for its orderly adoption. He wanted to make the electoral 
franchise freer than it was in the thirties and forties, and he 
helped to get the State of Rhode Island into a condition 
where it had two rival Governors at once, he being one of 
them. Then came what is known in the history of the State 
as the “Dorr war,” a series of turbulences having far less 
resemblance to real war than the riots which are now common 
as part of strikes. Dorr came out second in the contest, was 
convicted of high treason, spent a few years in jail, and was 
released on an act of amnesty, amid the applause of the peo- 
ple, to find in operation most of the reforms for which he had 
eontended. He died not long after, with the taint of treason 
still upon him, but his name is one of those which are con- 
spicuous in Rhode Island history, while the very estimable 
gentleman, Samuel W. King, who was his successful rival 
for the Governorship, is known only to the encyclopedias. For 
such reasons as these Governor Garvin wants a Dorr statue; 
to which it is responded that Dorr was a traitor, and that 
treason should not thus be made honorable. The controversy, 
fortunately, is not likely to reach even the proportions of the 
mimic Dorr rebellion, and it may confidently be predicted that 
Governor Garvin will not have his own way, as he mostly 
does not. Besides, it is not a violent presumption that if Dorr 
could take a peep at the existing condition of the suffrage 
in Rhode Island, he would ,advise the postponement of the 
statue until his idea of extending the right to vote is coupled 
with a wider sense of its seriousness. 


tovernor Bates of Massachusetts is in a fair way to hold 
the veto record for that State, if he keeps on as he is going. 
Seven or eight vetoes stand to his credit at the time of writ- 
ing. with as many more prevented by the scurrying of legis- 
lators to withdraw bills which had advanced several stages, 
rather than expose them to his possible displeasure. The Gov- 
ernor has pursued a ditferent course from that pursued by 
his predecessor. Mr. Crane was inclined to cause.his objection 
to a bill to be made known in season to prevent his receiving 
it. Mr. Bates holds that it is not his business to influence 
legislation in the process, but to act when measures come to 
him in due course. The situation involves some humors, as, 
for example, when, after a bill has been passed without dis- 
sent, its return with a veto inspires liberal applause, after 
which the House proceeds to sustain the veto with unruffled 
promptitude. To put it in another way, bills which are en- 
acted with unanimity are killed—after a veto—with alacrity, 
although far less than a unanimous vote would make the veto 
ineffectual. Some fear is expressed that the liberal use of the 
veto checks wholesome law-making; but the citizens of Massa- 
chusetts are satisfied. The situation amuses them; moreover, 
the laws which are allowed to live are so many that the 
slaughter of a few is not felt to be a serious deprivation. 





In his opening address at the recent convention, in New 
Orleans, of the American Medical Association, Dr. Billings of 
Chicago, its president, advocated restriction in the output of 
physicians. There are too many doctors, he thought, and 
ascribed the oversupply to the excess of medical colleges. 
About 2500 medical graduates a year are enough, he consid- 
ered, to supply the country, but we are getting ten or twelve 
thousand. He would have the medical schools reduced to 
twenty-five or thirty. Possibly that would be expedient if it 
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is just about double that of the Roman Catholics. 
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were practicable, for anything less than a first-rate medical 
school is of doubtful value, and tobe first rate, a medical 
school must have abundant resources and certain advantages 
of situation which can never be common. But that the sup- 
ply of new doctors should be so much restricted is at least 
debatable. Quality rather than numbers is to be desired in 
physicians. Enough doctors to go round is all that is needed, 
provided they are all good. But to a layman it would seem 
that there must be an advantage in having such an ample sup- 
ply of medical graduates as to permit a sifting out of those 
of inferior talent or accomplishments. To the lay mind, too, 
it will seem desirable that there shall be enough carefully and 
fully educated medical men to insure such a reasonable com- 
petition as shall bring competent medical skill within the reach 
of comparatively impecunious persons. If closing some of the 
schools would result in giving us better doctors, the public 
might take kindly to the idea, but mere reduction in number 
without assurance of any marked improvement in quality offers 
a much less engaging prospect. 


If Archbishop Quigley was an officer of the army we might 
possibly have read that the War Department had inquired 
whether he was correctly reported as saying at Chicago, on 
May 4, that since looking over the Western parochial schools 
he had come suddenly to the unexpected conclusion that in 
fifty years, if things go on as they are going, “the Catholic 
Church will actually own the West.” “ And within twenty 
years,” he is reported to have added, “this country is going 
to rule the world. . . . The West will dominate the country 

. . and when the United States rules the world the Catholic 
Church will rule the world.” Since the archbishop has not 
disavowed these prognostications, it is possible that he also 
said, as reported, that in fifty years Chicago will be ex- 
clusively Catholic, and that the same may be said of Greater 
New York and the chain ,of big cities stretching across the 
continent to Chicago. These views are too remarkable to be 
credited to an archbishop without fuller assurance than a 
newspaper paragraph can give, but if Dr. Quigley’s inspection 
of his parochial schools seems to him to warrant conclusions 


_at all like these, the parochial schools in his district must 


be marvellously efficient. The World Almanac says there are 
about 9,200,000 Roman Catholic communicants now in the 
country; about 4,500,000 Baptists; 5,900,000 Methodists, 1,700,- 
000 Lutherans; 1,600,000 Presbyterians; 600,000 Congregation- 
alists; 750,000 Episcopalians; 350,000 Reformed Dutch (in- 
cluding the President); 1,200,000 Disciples of Christ; and 
1,500,000 other assorted Protestants. At present, therefore, 
the estimated strength of the Protestants in the,United States 
But no 
odds need daunt the zeal of an earnest prelate, and the odds 
stated are not necessarily too great to be overcome in fifty 
years by a single organization of supreme efficiency, work- 
ing in competition with a dozen organizations much less effi- 
cient individually, and the rivals of each other besides. 


Moreover, our present enormous immigration is very large- 
ly Roman Catholic, and our gain in population by immigra- 
tion in the next half-century will be largely a Roman 
Catholic gain. Consider too that the Roman Catholic Church 
almost invariably gains a family when a Catholic marries a 
Protestant, and that it is much more effectual than any 
Protestant Church in its discouragement of the phenomenon 
which we have come to know as race suicide. After all, Arch- 
bishop Quigley may have said what he is said to have said. 
Tt is not so unreasonable when one comes to think it all over. 
But if the Western parochial schools inspire such forecasts, 
how long will it be before the Protestant sects will think it 
expedient to undertake such a degree of consolidation as shall 
enable them to maintain a great system of Protestant schools 
in which religion, as well as other things, shall be taught? 
Unquestionably a Church that teaches its children seven days 
a week will beat the churches that make no effort to teach 
their children more than once a week. But the field is a fair 
field, and open to all comers who value the stakes. Cer- 
tainly “if things go on as they are going” the Roman 
Catholie Church will deserve all the predominance it may win 
in America, even if it does so almost incredibly well as 
Archbishop Quigley expects. 





























Mr. Cleveland and the 


Presidency 


Some of the newspaper organs of the Re- 
publican party are exhibiting signs of 
nervousness at the increasing dimensions of 
the movement within the ranks of the Demo- 
cratic party for the nomination of Mr. Cleve- 
land for the Presidency in 1904. They ex- 
hibit their nervousness in divers ways. 
Some of them, for instance, have reprinted 
a story, started, we believe, by a correspond- 
ent of the Boston Globe, to the effect that 
Mrs. Cleveland had remarked to some visitor 
that she hoped Mr. Cleveland would not be 
renominated or elected, because she would 
dislike to return to the public life of the 
White House. When asked whether there 
was any foundation for the story, Mr. Cleve- 
land answered: “I don’t know anything 
about it. Neither Mrs. Cleveland nor I re- 
member any such conversation to have taken 
place at any time.” Other newspapers have 
based an assertion that Mr. Cleveland is 
eager for the nomination on his answer to a 
letter from Mr. B. F. Holder, Jun., of 
Athens, Georgia. Mr. Holder, writing to Mr. 
Cleveland, put the following question: “ Are 
you now considering, or would you consider, 
making the race for the Presidency next year 
on the Democratic ticket?” Mr. Cleveland’s 
reply was: “I can say no more than to 
assure you that at no time since the close of 
my last administration have I been desirous 
of carrying the Democratic banner for the 
fourth time in a _ Presidential contest.” 
That is precisely the answer that Mr. Cleve- 
land returned to similar interrogatories 
made during the winter of 1895-96. Hav- 
ing been thrice nominated for the Presi- 
dency, and twice elected, he said then, as he 
says now, that he had no desire to carry 
the Democratic banner for the fourth time 
in a Presidential campaign. He then re- 
frained, as he now refrains, from saying 
that he would not accept a nomination if 
it were tendered, because it is obviously ab- 
surd to refuse so great a proof of public 
confidence before it is offered. We have 
never admired General Sherman’s assertion 
that he would decline a nomination for the 
Presidency if it were given to him, and that 
if, in spite of his declination, he were elect- 
ed, he would refuse to serve. We do not 
admire it for two reasons: first, we should 
consider it a gross impertinence for any 
American citizen to decline a nomination 
for the Presidency after it had been actually 
made. Horatio Seymour was undoubtedly 
right in accepting the nomination in 1868, 
when, in spite of his earnest protest, it was 
conferred upon him by the convention over 
which he presided. In the second place, we 
do not believe that General Sherman, or any 
other American citizen, would refuse to 
serve after he had been elected President. 
When, therefore, Mr. Cleveland said the other 
day, as he said in 1895-6, that he had no 
desire to head the Democratic ticket for the 
fourth time in a Presidential year, he said 
all that a right-minded American citizen 
could be expected to say. 

That Mr. Cleveland would decline a 
nomination, if it were tendered by a bare 
majority, we deem extremely probable. He 
might very properly refuse to become the 
leader of a faction. In a Democratic na- 
tional convention, however, there is no such 
thing as a nomination by a bare majority. 
The Democratic party, unlike the Whig or 
the Republican party, has from the outset 
prescribed a two-thirds vote as the sine qua 
non condition of nomination. The two- 
thirds rule was adopted by the very first 
Democratic convention, that, namely, of 
1832, a convention called by the supporters 
of General Jackson, for the purpose of 
nominating a candidate for the Vice-Presi-* 
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dency. The rule was enforced in 1836, but it 
was waived in 1840 for the only time in the 
party’s history. It was revived,in 1844, and 
has since been adhered to unwaveringly by 
the Democracy. It follows that, if the 
nomination comes to Mr. Cleveland at all, 
it will come from no faction and no sec- 
tion, but from at least two-thirds of the 
delegates assembled in the Democratic na- 
tional convention. Made under such cir- 
cumstances, the nomination would be, not 
merely a compliment, but a peremptory man- 
date. It would mean that the party felt 
that it had need of Mr. Cleveland’s services, 
and for him to turn a deaf ear to the sum- 
mons, after having thrice been honored with 
the highest proof of confidence in the power 
of his fellow Democrats, would be an act of 
base ingratitude. 

That the nomination may be tendered be- 
gins to look much more probable than it 
did some weeks ago. If we may judge from 
the recent drift of public sentiment in the 
South, we should not be surprised to see the 
delegations from almost every State south 
of the Potomac put forward Mr. Cleveland 
as their candidate in the next Democratic 
national convention. That the same posi- 
tion would be taken by the delegations from 
New England, from Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Towa, we deem almost certain. We have no 
doubt that the delegation from. Missouri 
would be included in the list, if the candi- 
date for Vice-President should be -selected 
from that State. We admit that, for the 
moment, the delegations from Ohio and 
Illinois look doubtful, and the same thing 
may be said of the delegation from Cali- 
fornia. We admit, too, that Mr. Bryan’s 
friends are likely to control the delegations 
from a good many of the Trans-Mississippi 
States, but we do not believe that, without 
the help of Ohio and Illinois, they will con- 
stitute a third of the convention. We must 
bear in mind that the unit rule obtains in 
Democratie conventions, where instructions 
have been given by State conventions; and 
that, consequently, it would do Mr. Bryan 
no good to have a few members of a delega- 
tion, the majority of which favored Mr. 
Cleveland. On the whole, then, we arrive at 
the conclusion that Mr. Bryan and his co- 
adjutors, Mr. Tom L. Johnson and Mr. W. 
R. Hearst, would not be able to avert Mr. 
Cleveland’s nomination. 

Could Mr. Cleveland, if nominated, be 
elected? That he would regain every one 
of the Democratic votes cast for Mr. McKin- 
ley in 1896 and 1900* may be taken for 
granted. We also believe that he would re- 
ceive the votes of a great many Republi- 
cans who never before have abandoned their 
party, but who are profoundly dissatisfied 
with the course pursued by Mr. Roosevelt in 
his effort to propitiate the Labor Unionists. 
Would these gains be offset by the losses 
incurred through the defection of Mr. Bryan 
and his personal following? Upon this 


point nobody is authorized to speak for Mr. , 


Bryan, and we should find it extremely 
difficult to believe that he would call upon 
his friends to bolt the nomination of a 
Democratic national convention. Like 
every other Democrat, he is, of course, at 
liberty to oppose with the -utmost energy 
the candidacy of Mr. Cleveland before and 
during the convention. Should a two-thirds 
vote, however, be recorded in Mr. Cleveland’s 
favor, we do not see how Mr. Bryan could 
withhold obedience from the mandate, with- 
out repudiating the principle of regularity, 
on the strength of which in two Presidential 
elections he has claimed and received the 
suffrages of the mass of the Democracy. 
Attention has naturally been directed to his 
very latest utterance on the subject in the 
Commoner. In the last issue of that paper, 
he said: “ While Cleveland would be right- 
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fully entitled to the nomination, if the re- 
organizers obtained control of the party, 
they will not obtain control.” Whether the 
re-organizers will obtain control is, of 
course, a matter of opinion. But what, if 
they do, should be the course of all men 
professing to be Democrats, is not a matter 
of opinion, but of principle. With regard 
to this matter Mr. Bryan’s position seems 
clear and firm. He practically says that, 
if Mr. Cleveland can get the two-thirds vote 
necessary for the nomination, he would be 
entitled to his (Mr. Bryan’s) support. We 
do not see how any more distinct announce- 
ment of his intentions could be expected 
from the editor of the Commoner. Having 
twice been honored by the nomination of a 
Democratic national convention for the 
Presidency, it would be unmistakably his 
duty to support the next nominee of the 
party. Touching this question there can be 
no difference of opinion among honest men; 
and his worst enemies have never denied that 
Mr. Bryan is an honest man. 





Recent Views of the Fifteenth 
Amendment 


THAT the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Alabama case would 
be viewed with satisfaction in the Southern 
States was to be expected. It is a more 
significant and, to some extent, a surpris- 
ing fact that the decision also meets with 
approval at the North on the part, not only 
of many non-partisan newspapers, but also 
of some Republican organs of undisputed 
authority and wide influence. We purpose 
here bringing together from various quar- 
ters some of the more noteworthy expres- 
sions of public opinion on the subject. 

On April 30 the Public Ledger of Phila- 
delphia described the Alabama-suffrage de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court 
as one of those unusual rulings in which 
the nation’s chief tribunal sometimes as- 
serts its character as a fountain of equity. 
While the Public Ledger did not dispute 
the technical soundness of the dissenting 


opinion given by Justices Brewer and 
Brown, that the jurisdiction of United 


States courts over constitutional questions 
is undeniable, it declared the conviction that 
nothing could be more impressive than the 
practical wisdom of the judgment with 
which those judges disagreed. The Public 
Ledger went on to recognize that there has 
been awakened in the public consciousness 
a suspicion that the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments may have been measures 
of uncertain wisdom, added to the Constitu- 
tion without due deliberation upon their 
consequences, and that it might have been 
better to leave the determination of the 
question treated in those amendments, the 
question, namely, of negro suffrage, to the 
several States. It sees that, within very 
recent years, the most thoughtful citizens 
at the North have been tending to the con- 
clusion that the South may and should be 
trusted to deal wisely and honorably with a 
problem which to them is far more mo- 
mentous than it is to the rest of the repub- 
lic. It is well said by the Public Ledger 
that the general prevalence of this convic- 
tion may be said to constitute a sort of un- 
written amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution, and that it was in accordance with 
this unwritten amendment that the Supreme 
Court declined to allow Federal tribunals to 
decide whether or no Alabama’s suffrage 
laws are in conflict with the negro-suffrage 
amendment. 

The New York Sun, whose qualifications 
to " speak for the Republican party will 
scarcely be questioned by those who recall 
the part which it took in electing Mr. Mc- 





Kinley President in 1896 and 1900, has re- 
peatedly discussed the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment since the Alabama decision was render- 
ed by the United States Supreme Court. To 
the question why it characterized as 
“hasty” the policy which invested the 
emancipated males of African descent with 
the full right of suffrage, it has replied that 
the term “hasty” seemed to be the right 
word for the sudden and wholesale exten- 
sion of the suffrage, less than four years 
after the end of the civil war, to millions of 
people whose capacity for the responsibili- 
ties of the ballot was then untried, was ex- 
ceedingly problematical in view of race 
characteristics, and has since, by a genera- 
tion’s experience, been absolutely proved not 
to have existed. Requested to define what it 
had alleged to be the direful consequences 
of this error of national judgment, the Sun 
pointed to the horrible conditions which ob- 
tained in the prostrate ex-Confederate 
States in the early days of Reconstruction, 
conditions first adequately set forth in the 
case of South Carolina by a veteran Republi- 
ean Abolitionist, an old Tribune writer, the 
Hon. James S. Pike, of Maine. The Sun 
went on to remind us how the destinies of 
men, women, and children of the white race 
had for years been placed at the mercy of 
ignorance and irresponsibility in those com- 
monwealths where the black vote was nu- 
merically preponderant; and how reaction- 
ary evils of lawlessness grew out of the in- 
evitable efforts of the white race to protect 
itself at any risk against negro domination. 
And, finally, attention was directed to the 
resultant delay in the perfect reassimilation 
of a whole section of the restored union of 
States; to the political hatreds kept alive 
for decades by the North’s misunderstand- 
ing of the necessity of the South’s struggle 
for self-preservation; in brief, to the de- 
moralizing effect of a condition of law, 
organic and statutory, impossible of recon- 
cilement with actual conditions of society. 
In another issue, the Sun deliberately advo- 
cated the repeal of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, pointing out that such a repeal would 
not necessarily involve an abridgment of the 
rights of citizenship, since white minors and 
white women are citizens, and as much en- 
titled to the protection of the law as men 
of voting age. The belief was expressed that 
soon or late the American people would 
have to face squarely the question of the re- 
peal of that amendment, and that the time 
cannot be distant when the nation’s com- 
mon sense will be ready to go fearlessly to 
the root of the matter. Our readers will not 
be surprised to learn that these expressions 
of opinion on the part of a Republican news- 
paper have been reproduced and annotated 
all over the Southern States. 

We turn to the judgments of onlookers, 
who, according to the proverb, see more of 
the game than the players. First among 
these should be placed Professor Goldwin 
Smith, whose political history of the United 
States deserves to be ranked with Mr. 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth. During 
the last quarter of a century Mr. Gold- 
win Smith has watched the outcome of the 
Fifteenth Amendment, and he is convinced 
that if, at the close of the war, something 
like Federal tutelage could have been estab- 
lished for the protection of the negro in the 
Southern States, the result might have been 
better. In other words, he thinks the prob- 
lem is more wisely solved in Jamaica, where 
the blacks no longer possess the suffrage, 
the present government being that of a 
Crown colony, wherein the legislature is 
not elective, but appointive. Mr. A. R. 
Colquhoun arrives at virtually the same 
opinion in the last number of the North 
American Review, for he reminds us that 
Jamaica in the days of negro suffrage was 
almost as dismal a failure as is Haiti or 
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Liberia; but that, since he was placed under 
the Crown—that is to say, under a govern- 
ment at once paternal and liberal—the Ja- 
maican negro has developed into one of the 
most orderly, industrious, and exemplary 
specimens of his race. 

The truth is that the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the insular cases, and our 
consequent recognition of the fact that we 
can constitutionally give to great masses of 
adult male human beings all the civil rights 
of citizens without also giving them the 
suffrage, has revolutionized the attitude of 
many thoughtful men at the North with re- 
gard to the negro, and concerning the ex- 
pediency of the Fifteenth Amendment. It is, 
in truth, preposterous that we should give 
to black men in the United States a fran- 
chise that we withhold from brown men in 
the Philippines, and even from white men 
in Porto Rico. It is clear, indeed, that, 
after the war with Spain, we were confront- 
ed in the islands, which were the prizes. of 
victory, with a sociological problem identical 
with that which was encountered by our 
fathers in the Reconstruction _ period. 
Thanks to the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the insular cases, we have 
solved it far more wisely. 

We bring to a close this rapid survey of 
a sweeping and momentous change in Amer- 
ican public opinion, by marking what Dr. 
C. H. Parkhurst, of New York, had to say 
on the negro question at Atlanta, Georgia. 
Speaking on May 10, he did not hesitate to 
pronounce the enfranchisement of the color- 
ed people a mistake. In that feature of the 
Reconstruction legislation he can discern no 
foresight and no_ statesmanship. The 
authors of the Fifteenth Amendment as- 
sumed that altering the colored man’s 
political status would alter the colored 
man’s intellectual and moral nature. They 
might as well have assumed, said Dr. Park- 
hurst, that substituting coat and trousers 
for swaddling-clothes would make of an 
infant a man, or that letting a wolf out of 
a cage would forthwith domesticate the 
animal. 





The Influence of American 
Wealth on Divorce 


THE typical “ intelligent foreigner ” visit- 
ing Washington has always something to 
say upon the effect of great fortunes on 
politics, and the effect of “ combines ” upon 
great fortunes. And if he were to visit 
Newport (supposing that resort still to lie 
in the way of the intelligent foreigner) he 
might well have something to say upon the 
effect of great fortunes upon marital felic- 
ity, and, incidentally, upon divorce. 

Mr. Godkin, in one of his essays, pointed 
out the demoralizing effect of the coupon— 
that is, of portable wealth without property 
responsibility — upon morals; though the 
thought would perhaps have been traced 
back to Dr. Watts, had he written his 
lines “Satan finds some mischief still for 
idle hearts to do.” But it has only been 
very recently that great fortunes, huge in- 
comes, have generally existed without the 
sobering influences of the duties and cares 
of a landed proprietor, or the tests and 
training to character that result from the 
direct management of the toiling masses 
that create the wealth enjoyed. Hence, on 
the one side, frivolous expenditure; on the 
other, the growls—increasingly audible—of 
a socialist proletariat. Even the absentee 
landlord—whose sins, of commission and of 
omission, have been proverbial—had at least 
his roots in the soil, somewhere. But the 
absentee stockholder, his (or her) very 
coupons cut for him by some patient at- 
torney, flaunts like an orchid, rootless and 
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fruitless, above the golden air of Wall 
Street. 

Nor is it only that our millionaires, their 
millions once acquired (be it from a mighty 
iron-master, cotton-spinner, sugar-baker, a 
lucky prospector, or a speculative parent), 
and duly funded, have now no care to make 
their wealth, no care in keeping it, no care 
for those who earn the income on it. They 
have no touch with humanity. Our intelli- 
gent foreigner in Newport cannot have failed 
to note how curiously exotic are many of 
the persons, the younger persons, born and 
bred there. American young ladies of the 
Middle West are said to look to our 
“smart” set, as copiously reported in the 
Sunday newspapers, for their model—we re- 
member even a young gentleman, of Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis’s, who carried the 
portrait of one such well-advertised young 
lady, quite unknown to him, within his 
watchcase—but the members of that set 
never look at America. Its women, most of 
them, have quite as little knowledge of the 
people as any young French marquise of 
1789. Society is not humanity. Its world— 
particularly in America, where they have 
no political position—is not a real world. 
To all but the silliest of the vain, it soon 
fails to interest. It is insufferably dull. 

And that is not all. The bulk of those 
who spend (not necessarily who make) huge 
incomes here have but a shallow emotional 
soil to work upon. Their souls seem unde- 
veloped, their minds are incredibly uncul- 
tivated. A real “intelligent foreigner ”— 
it may have been Mr. James Bryce, or it 
may have been Matthew Arnold—after a 
round of fashionable house- parties, once 
threw himself into our easy-chair with a 
sigh of relief, and delivered himself of what 
our Whitman would have termed a yawp— 
though a cultivated one. He had been from 
palace to palace—from Trianons to Georgian 
residences, from copies of Chenonceaux to 
imitations of the Hermitage—and he swore 
(he did swear) that in all that time he 
had not seen the outside of a book or any 
one who talked as if he had seen the inside 
of one. Wonderful tapestries there were, 
and great pictures, and even beautiful gar- 
dens, and bronzes and ormolus and jades— 
and the women wore exquisite frocks. But, 

. even the men who create our fortunes seem 
occasionally to have sunk the higher powers 
of their mind in a fixed capital with the 
other assets of the trust—they have no mind 
left for circulation in society. And it is 
easier to be a connoisseur in bric-A-brac and 
pictures, or understand the points of horses, 
than to buy and understand good books. 

Hence their minds are shallow. And, to 
our mind, this shallowness of their sinning 
is the cheapest sin. Humanity—though it 
may not dare proclaim it—has some respect 
for an eternal emotion, though illicit; for 
even an ungovernable passion, though 
wrecking lives. But for adultery, ever care- 
ful of the forces of law, a Francesca who 
turns up smiling with her Paul at the next 
dinner party, a Lovelace who waits for the 
last husband’s settlements, 2 Helen who goes 
to Paris with her husband—it has nothing 
but contempt. Passions which do not wreck 
lives are simply nasty. 

That is why, as it seems to us, the spend- 
ing of great fortunes, without responsibility 
and without intelligence, by persons without 
a mind for the higher enjoyments of life, is 
in great part a cause of our numerous di- 
vorces. The newly rich, the idle spenders, 
are like a shallow soil too quickly fertilized, 
too suddenly exposed in the forcing-house of 
prosperity. Shallowness of nature brings 
ennui of life. And that is why (as we hold) 
our public opinion—and our religious opin- 
ion—should have even less patience with a 
world that sins in play than with those who 

«sin in truth. 


























Fashionable Chicago 


THE Chicago that is worth while pursues 
its own way and follows its own fashions, 
or, at any rate, obtrudes its own contempt 
of conventions in that insistent American 
way which so often disturbs the self-respect 
of those who are prone to do as others do. 
In other words, Chicago, like many other 
American cities and towns, has its groups 
who make their own conventions, somewhat 
more vulgar, louder, uglier, than the con- 
ventions of what we call, or what calls 
itself, the fashionable world. These con- 
ventional groups declare themselves to be 
emancipated individualities. Usually it is 
economy and bad taste combined which are 
the inspiring source of these conventions of 
independence, which are, in truth, not in- 
dependence at all, for we suspect that the 
aggressive round felt hat and the Tam 
o’Shanter cap held on by one long and 
wicked pin, are as sternly demanded at the 
picnics of the shoaled free citizens as are 
the top-hat and the picture-hat at an Eng- 
lish or Newport garden-party. 

This is American, perhaps, rather than 
Chicagoan, but whatever is American is in- 
tensified in Chicago. It is the fact that 
the great city draws out the American that 
it is so fresh and active and brilliant, and, 
as Mr. Howells points out in the latest North 
American Review, makes it the place where 
literature has the peculiar flavor of the 
country, and is therefore good. 

The other day an unpleasant phase of 
Chicago life presented itself for a moment 
to the public gaze. Everybody knows that 
phosphorescence is produced both by dead 
fish and by otherwise inconspicuous worms. 
Health cannot be without its contrary, or 
we would not be aware of health; we would 
have nothing to compare it with. It is 
a sad fact, but it is essential. The abound- 
ing Americanism of Chicago must be ac- 
companied, at least for purposes of illus- 
tration, by unwholesome Americanism. No 
one who reads the society news, the divorce- 
court reports, and the police items of the 
daily paper can deny that one of the penal- 
ties of our large progress and of our gen- 
eral elevation is the possession of some of 
the most obnoxious human beasts of the 
planet. If we have contrasts we must have 
them violent. If we have the best that is 
going, we must have the worst likewise. 
If we have the genuine, we are bound to 
have also the imitation. The American in- 
ventor finds walking in his shadow the 
American exploiter, and the American build- 
er of great enterprises has only to look be- 
hind him to see the American wrecker 
dogging his footsteps. So when we find Chi- 
cago full of bubbling, true, and beautiful 
American life, we are not surprised to find 
in its company Americans who imitate the 
bad job lot to be found the world over, and 
who mingle in and who are tolerated in 
what is called good, or, at least, fashiona- 
ble, society. 

The other day a young man was arrested 
in Chicago for driving his automobile at 
a speed greater than that permitted by law. 
The arrest was made conspicuous for a 
moment by the young man’s remark that 
it was fashionable to be arrested, that vari- 
ous members of more or less grandfatherless 
families were arrested at Newport from time 
to time for the same offence, and, there- 
fore, it was a point of honor for those who 
belong to the same set to violate the law, 
and thereby to secure fashionable incarcera- 
tion. The remark is one that we may pass 
by as we usually pass by the words of the 
vacant mind, or we may moralize a trifle 
on it. The world has always had its gilded 
youth, and they who believe that everything 
which happens is ordered with divine in- 
tent may regard the shining and worthless 
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company as instituted for a warning of our 
close neighborhood to the beasts that perish. 
In the eye of that philosophy, the cycle 
may be easily completed, and civilization 
may pass back through gilded portals to 
barbarism. The vacuous son of a sterling 
parentage may quickly sink into the great 
aristocratic army of tramps which, the world 
over, is useless to humanity except as those 
of the tramps who have money may do some 
good by passing it on to worthier men who 
work. In our country, a peculiar vice of 
the kind of man who is insistently fash- 
ionable, even if fashion carries him to a 
cell, is that it is imitative. The Newport 
jailbird of fashion copies his Londoner, and 
the Chicago criminal his Newporter. There 
is nothing original in the crowd, although 
their imitations of vaudeville artists some- 
times appear original, always when they 
are most gruesome. 

It seems that it is fashionable to dis- 
obey the law of the land and to secure 
arrest. It is very doubtful if this is imi- 
tation of London of to-day. So far as we 
have been able to gather from the police 
reports published in the London Times, the 
vices of English society are of the kind not 
committed in the city’s streets or on the 
King’s highway. When that section of the 
English lower classes which is titled gets 
into the clutches of the law, as our grand- 
fathers used to say when they spoke of 
felons, it is not to the reports of the police 
courts that we are accustomed to go for the 
story of their intimate lives. The viola- 
tions of law which led the macaronies to 
the watch-house, where they were happily in- 
capable of beating or killing the watch, 
died out soon after George IV. ceased to 
be King, and they flourished most vigor- 
ously through the eighteenth century, the 
time of the placid essay, the ambling verse, 
of drunken rowdies, and of scarlet-coated 
highwaymen. In those old days young 
bloods violated the police laws of their 
country, and were hand in glove with its 
prize-fighters and its more romantic male- 
factors. It was a bad day, and the bloods 
were not among the best of the worst social 
element. These are the people, these old 
door-knocker thieves, these assailants of the 
impotent old watchmen, these stealers of 
lanterns, these murderous assailants whom 
Thackeray describes so well in his paper on 
Steele—these are the baser crew who are 
imitated by our own youth who find it 
fashionable to be arrested. 

The subject is worth moralizing on, not 


so much for what good may be done to, 


those who seek social pre-eminence by be- 
coming minor criminals, as for others. No 
farce could be broader than an attempt to 
induce these gentry to reflect on anything 
outside the range of betting, but it may be 
worth while simply to point out the sig- 
nificance of such an attitude as that of 
the law-breaker in such a society as that 
of the republic. No man is a good citizen 
of a republic who does not obey the law. 
But suppose that the law is bad? It is 
very seldom that any law enjoins an act 
which any one can say is immoral or un- 
conscientious. If such a law exist, the man 
who is offended may do society a great ser- 
vice by suffering for disobedience. As a 
rule, however, laws may be. uncomfortable, 
or foolish, or unscientific, but these are the 
very laws which the good citizen will take 
pains to observe. Wise and good laws he 
obeys spontaneously; as to the other laws, 
obedience to them against his inclinations 
is a good example to the meaner elements 
of the community. He is, indeed, merely 
doing what is essential to the preservation 
of the republican theory; he is recognizing 
that majesty of law, the sovereignty of which 
over king, as well as over barons, church, 
and commons, is the essential blessing of 
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Magna Charta. This respect for the law 
which is characteristic of the best and of 
the greatest men is one of the most im- 
pressive features of our democratic civiliza- 


tion. It is essential in small as in great 
things. It is the barrier against anarchy. 


It is the defence of society against tur- 
bulence. The minute police regulation is to 
be obeyed as implicitly as the law against 
crime, for it is through the interstices made 
in the fabric of the law by corruption or 
contempt of laws for the protection of so- 
ciety against petty offenders that the whole 
fabric is threatened. The gilded youth who 
thinks it fashionable to court arrest by 
racing his automobile is an encourager of 
the disorderly, the mischief-maker, the 
criminal. He is a contemner of our sov- 
ereign, the law, and either his empty head 
or his corruption makes him a bad citizen. 
Of such Americans as this one Chicago and 
the rest of the country would be well rid. 
In a democracy like our own there is no 
place for Herr Mosts or Emma Goldmans 
or the light-headed young man who finds it 
fashionable to be arrested. 





The Artistic Temperament 


THE charm of variety is one thing, the 
love of distinction is another, and the am- 
bition to be excellent is still another. There 
are eccentricities and vanities and lofty as- 
pirations, and all these are human, and 
there are temperaments. Sometimes these 
temperaments are inseparable from the pre- 
vailing, the obvious, the aggressive, and 
characteristic attitude of the individual. An 
eccentric person, however, may be possessed 
of a slothful (lymphatic) temperament, or 
of an abnormally active temperament, or 
as the world judges, of a crazy temperament. 
The eccentricity may show itself in a pas- 
sion for purloining things of value, klepto- 
mania we then pronounce it, or things of lit- 
tle or no value, mischievousness we call it 
in its turn. Eccentricity may display and 
avow itself in inordinate vanity—in long 
hair, in large-checked trousers, or in wild 
parti-colored waistcoats flowing over an ab- 
domen so abundant that it ought to seek 
the modest seclusion of sad brown vests. 
It may aim higher and seek the renown of 
intellectual power without any love for the 
power itself, or for the work which de- 
velops it, or for anything but the place 
which the power bestows. Every generation 
knows students who will loaf about the col- 
lege campus all day in the company of the 
idlers, and who will study all night with 
feverish disregard of health, and often to the 
shortening of life, having the foolish desire 
to secure scholastic honors without seeming 
to work for them. Here is the man of chol- 
eric temperament pretending the lymphatic. 

Assumed temperament is a subject of this 
article,—the man with a passion for learn- 
ing and a tenacity of purpose which keeps 
him at his work until he literally drops 
in his tracks, thinks that he adds a glory 
to his halo by lazing with the lazy, and earn- 
ing their reputation. Occasionally, a lym- 
phatie person will rouse himself to an effort 
to take his place among the red-haired san- 
guine company who dream projects which 
they do not carry out. Once in a while, a 
bilious-looking man or woman, black of hair 
and of eye, with set square jaw, and stubby 
fingers, will pretend to the possession of a 
delicate, nervous temperament which usual- 
ly invites sympathy and toleration, and 
aspires to vapors. Human life is full of 
people who want to be different. The song- 
and-dance man would play Hamlet, and the 
successful railroad president very often loves 
to finger jewels and pictures and bric-d-brac 
as an expert amateur. The love of the 








beautiful, assumed or real, may cover a mul- 
titude of rapacities. It is a charming world 
in which we live, full of variety, born or ac- 
quired, full of eccentricity worthy of the 
asylum, or to be laughed at, or to be met 
with wrath and visited with penalties. 

In a certain layer of society, the most 
exasperating of all the assumed tempera- 
ments is the artistic temperament. When 
the true man or the true woman is afflicted 
with it, we say nothing and enjoy the agree- 
able fruits of his or her appreciation of joy 
and beauty, and of the skill which carries 
us nearer to the heart of nature than we 
could have gone of our unaided selves. We 
know what the obtrusiveness of this tempera- 
ment indicates. We know that real genius 
cuts its hair and lives the life of the world 
about it without pretence and in perfectly 
commonplace sanity. Shakespeare, Milton, 
Dante, Goethe, the few human beings whose 
greatness is unquestioned looked out of the 
eyes of the soul upon a world whose daily 
wisdom and whose healthy movement was 
their own. What the world was doing was 
what their fellows did, and they were of 
their fellows. Their inmost thoughts and 
inspirations were for things above, or at 
least not of, the daily life, and, therefore, 
did not sit with them at table in the com- 
pany of ordinary mankind, nor haggle ob- 
trusively with the mercer and the draper, 
or the butcher and the baker. Even on 
the lower ranges the greater men and wo- 
men play their parts in life without ask- 
ing odds of their comrades of the highway, 
and without offering excuses for their sins 
and frailties. 

Now, however, we come to lower ranges 
still, and here there ceases that balance of 
intellectual powers which makes for sanity. 
Now we come to the little people whose will 
and judgment and reflective powers are so 
ill developed in relation to their sense of 
number, of color, of form, that they remain 
undeveloped children all their lives. They 
breathe the atmosphere of art, and when ‘the 
weary man or woman of the rational world 
wants to enjoy the things of art, the stir- 
ring of the emotions, he likes the company of 
these afflicted ones, his duller sensibilities 
being warmed and stimulated into unwonted, 
and therefore pleasant, activity by the in- 
spiration and touch of their warmer and 
more spiritual natures. But when the sane 
are busy with the real work of the world, 
how queer these creatures be! They wear 
their hair long because they are avid of 
notice. They are insolent to those who 
would praise them because they must have 
it understood that they are above the com- 
prehension of persons who are _ coarse 
enough for the daily and material tasks of 
the race. They shudder at the noises of 
the industry which has put an end to hu- 
man slavery, which has lifted up the down- 
trodden, and which has brought the lofty 
into subjection to the law, for these noises 
rasp their delicate nerves. They must smell 
rose-water, and bathe their bodies, usually 
frail, in cologne. The contact of the world 
is unbearable. Many an artistic tempera- 
ment leads its unhappy possessor abroad, 
out of the beaten paths of that ancient 
morality upon which is built our modern 
civilization, into regions which society for- 
bids. The laws that have been found good 
for common humanity are not for such as 
these. A different regimen of moral law, 
and even of criminal law, must be allowed 
for them by a society which is spiritually 
beneath them. So we find the small musi- 
eal wonder pilfering from his playmates, 
and wondering that, in consequence, his 
patrons turn their backs upon him. So we 
find those whose promise is rich, or nearly 
so, in song, or with an instrument of mu- 
sic, or in painting, or in sculpture, taking 
what the generous give as if it were their 
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right, and, when the time arrives, demand- 
ing power with all the spirit of the ancient 
baron of the Rhine as he held up the traders 
who were laying the foundations of Euro- 
pean civilization. The great artists, like 
all the great, possess temperaments which 
are wholesome resultants of the various 
forces of their natures. We find reflection, 
judgment, and will dominating them in mun- 
dane affairs. Shakespeare saw the world 
wisely because he saw it sympathetically, 
because he too had its commonplace vir- 
tues, knew the value of property, appre- 
ciated the virtue of propriety, comprehended 
the art of the mechanic, and the high place 
in God’s universe of the man who does. He 
did not shrink from contact with grosser 
men and common duties, because he had 
that divinity in his soul which made him 
largely tolerant and highly appreciative. 
The frail being whose artistic temperament 
is so dominating that the patient is a bun- 
dle of nerves finding life difficult for its 
ordinary and meaner duties, is a poor thing 
in its sum total, although it may be inter- 
esting and instructive from time to time, 
according to the mood and leisure of the 
listener. But the commonplace world is 
harsh, and it does not always meet with 
patience the plea of the artistic tempera- 
ment. It does not forgive breaches of the 
moral law. It does not overlook offences 
against the normal law of virtue because 
those who commit them sing divinely, as 
the birds do. It refuses to excuse dishon- 
esty because those who do not pay their bills 
to the “coarse tradespeople” paint and 
carve with exquisite skill. 

Nothing in this world is such a spiritual 
mosquito as the violently aggressive artistic 
temperament, for, usually, it is the assump- 
tion of those afflicted by it that crises of 
the nerves, eccentric conduct, and ethical 
and social immoralities are to be pardoned 
by the merely wise and prudent, because the 
victim of the temperament, like the habitual 
drunkard, cannot help it. This assumption 
exasperates the most of men, and while it 
may amuse the larger-minded, it often gives 
them trouble. The truth is, artistic tem- 
peraments to the contrary notwithstanding, 
that men and women who think straight are 
fairer and nobler than people who try to 
feel keenly, and that a well-balanced mind 
is better than an abnormal emotion. 





The Church and Its Status 


THERE have been some utterances recently 
respecting the Christian Church as a whole 
which have been notable, and which compel 
thought. Thus Professor Josiah Royce, Har- 
vard’s eminent teacher of philosophy and an 
author of profound philosophical works, has 
recently expressed his gratification that the 
conditions are as they are to-day, making 
it possible for a teacher of philosophy to 
avoid all connection with any sect or form 
of the visible Church. A philosopher, he 
thinks, “gains by avoidance of relation to 
the visible Church just as a judge gains by 
declining to be a party man.” If philoso- 
phers were numerous this counsel of per- 
fection from Harvard might militate against 
the Church. They are not, hence other rea- 
sons for the alleged decline in attendance 
and prestige must be sought. 

Possibly Yale’s most eminent teacher of 
philosophy has the needed diagnosis. Pro- 
fessor G. T. Ladd addressed the recent New 
York State Conference of Religions on “ The 
Present Crisis in Morals in the Churches.” 
It is the avarice of the members of the 
Church to-day, “their passionate pursuit of 
wealth, the exaggerated appreciation of the 
value of possessions, and the devotion of the 
individual and of the community to the 
gaining of wealth ”—in short, a spirit of cov- 
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etousness—which are keeping the Church 
from its rightful place as a moral force in 
the community. So argues Professor Ladd. 

More recently, our most eminent authority 
on naval history, a man with an internation- 
al reputation as a profound writer on the 
philosophy of history, Captain A. T. Mahan, 
who also is an ardent lay member of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, has given his 
weighty judgment on a matter which, while 
not strictly within his conceded realm of 
expert testimony, nevertheless is one on 
which it is well to have the opinion of a man 
trained to consideration of matters in the 
large. Captain Mahan is quite certain that 
there is marked decline in spiritual tone 
within the Christian Church, showing itself 
pre-eminently in the falling off in the num- 
ber of candidates for the ministry, in the 
defensive rather than offensive attitude of 
the Church in its dealing with the world 
at large, and in the elevation of altruism to 
a higher place than adoration and love of 
God. In short, Captain Mahan’s indictment 
is this: that personal religion, mystic com- 
munion between believer and his God, is 
fast passing away. Captain Mahan admits 
that the methods the old Evangelicals used 
to employ to compass personal religion 
were not always wise, but he denies that 
they were selfishly individualistic—which is 
sometimes said to have been the case—and 
he contends that they preached the whole 
Gospel, without which society must perish. 
Restoration of the old concept of the direct 
relation of the soul to God to its place of 
primacy, and relegation of acts of charity 
and the like to a subordinate place—this is 
the prescription of Captain Mahan for the 
Church. 

Yet another standpoint is interesting— 
that of Rev. Dr. George C. Lorimer, an emi- 
nent Baptist clergyman, with a varied career 
in Chicago, Boston, and New York, who 
holds that the Church is meeting with most 
strenuous opposition from the saloon, the 
theatre, and an influx of alien immigration, 
and who claims that though the Church 
never formerly gave so much of its wealth 
to correct social evils, as it is giving now, 
never were there so many of her beneficiaries 
who refused to attend the services of the 
Church, and never was there such general 
disposition to hold the Church liable for 
evils which she has not created. 

So far from the decline in the number of 
men who are entering the ministry worrying 
Dr. Hillis of Brooklyn, pastor of the re- 
nowned Plymouth Church, he seems to count 
it fortunate that so few are entering it. He 
argues that the coming generation will not 
need half the preachers that there are to- 
day; that through the power and influence 
of the laity an end of sectarian rivalry is 
soon to be brought to pass, by which dupli- 
cate theological seminaries and churches are 
to be consolidated, and thus hundreds of 
the inefficient and uninspired clergy will be 
relegated to other callings. He urges that 
the eight Protestant theological seminaries 
of Chicago, with their six hundred students, 
consolidate. “Why should there be eight 
theological plants, with only one for making 
United States steel?” he asks, so firmly has 
the “trust” idea, as applied to industry, 
taken possession of him. He believes that 
about half the young men who are now in 
theological seminaries “ front a transition— 
changes so striking in the Church, that if 
they do not adjust themselves they will, 
during the next twenty years, have their 
hearts broken.” This is most suggestive, 
coming from one who stands in such a his- 
toric pulpit. 

Over against these expressions of opinion 
as to the altered status of the Christian 
Church, in the life of the average community 
of to-day, there are some facts to be placed 
which are not without weight. 


























A recent Church census of New York city 
shows no such disparity between population 
and attendance as the census now being 
taken in London by the Daily News does. 
Never was there so much money spent for 
erection of new church edifices and all the 
apparatus of a modern church as was given 
last year by the church members of this 
country. Schemes are now under way by 
which it is planned to add $40,000,000 to the 
working capital of the several sects of the 
country. Methodists, Presbyterians, and 
Lutherans are especially vigorous in their 
plans for enriching the treasuries of their 
mission boards, colleges, and various denom- 
inational agencies. A fair share of the in- 
crease of wealth of the people of the country 
is going into the work of the Church. 
Whether it is as large a proportion as was 
given in former days, under like conditions 
of renewed national prosperity, it is difficult 
to say. It is a noticeable fact that in most 
of the denominations the proportion of 
money which is given to home expenditures 
is relatively larger than it used to be, and 
the proportion given to work abroad is less. 
Interest in foreign missions is diminishing 
among the lay givers, though on the side of 
volunteers for service from the college men 
and women of the country, and on the side 
of intelligent preparation for the work, it 
must be said that there never were so many 
ready to go nor were the volunteers ever so 
well equipped. 

Whatever may be the facts as to dimin- 
ishing church attendance, there is agreement 
that never were those who are found in 
churches there for such pure motives. Com- 
pulsion to attend not only has ceased to be 
of the priestly sort; it is fast ceasing to be 
of the social sort. That is to say, reasons 
that formerly compelled the attendance of 
some persons lest they lose caste no longer 
are influential. Respectability is not gauged 
as much by church attendance now, at least 
in the larger centres of population. Hence 
it follows that to-day those in church usual- 
ly represent unalloyed interest in the service 
or in the sermon. 

The criticism of the Church, voiced by 
Professor Ladd, is one that is often heard 
among the wage-earners and artisans of the 
towns, who, to a degree unknown in the 
earlier history of this country, absent them- 
selves from worship in the churches, and, 
broadly speaking, are hostile to the Church, 
though not to the Church’s founder. It is 
an indictment that the Church invariably 
has to face in its development within any 
nation as that nation emerges into an era 
of marked financial prosperity and expanded 
political power. Just as the tide of spiritual 
power and degree of self-sacrifice in any 
given local church is never so great as in 
its first years of common struggle to gain 
a foothold and build for itself a home, so 
it is with the Church at large. The Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, for instance, could 
enforce a discipline in its pioneer stages in 
this country which it is quite futile for it 
to try to enforce now. 

It is doubtful whether Captain Mahan’s 
prescription will cure the ailment he de- 
tects. For better or for worse, the world has 
entered on an era of enlarged functions for 
society at large; and the individual in in- 
dustry, in politics, in literature, counts for 
less than formerly. Not that individuality 
wanes, but individualism does. And religion 
cannot escape the drift. The older Evan- 
gelicism unquestionably was individualistic, 
and the dominant creed of the Christian 
world for many centuries unquestionably 
was one that made for the benefit of the 
few rather than for the many. Mysticism, 
such as Oliver Cromwell, John Bunyan, and 
many of the old Puritan leaders had, is not 
without its adherents to-day, and is a per- 
manent phase of religion. But along with a 
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larger conception of Christianity as a force 
redeeming society by shaping social as well 
as personal or individual history has come 
a scientific spirit which tempers and re- 
strains the mystic temper and rectifies its 
aberrations. To plead for a return of Puri- 
tanism in either England or New England 
is a waste of breath. 





The Manchurian War-Scare 


By Charles Johnston, B.C.S. (retired) 


For the second time in three weeks, a 
Manchurian cyclone has swept over the 
world’s press, causing great devastation in 
certain quarters. Evening papers, with War 
and Slaughter printed large on the front 
page, succeeded each other with frenzied 
swiftness; and even cool and judicious per- 
sons, such as Mr. Secretary Hay, began to 
grow nervous and apprehensive. We were 
told, with most circumstantial assurance, 
that Russia, her lips still warm with the 
promises of a fortnight ago, had once more 
descended to perjury; that far from leaving 
Manchuria according to her plighted faith, 
she had once more occupied Newchwang, be- 
gun to build forts along the Yalu River, and 
meant to confront the world in arms. To 
meet this perfidy, we were assured, a new 
Dreibund had been formed between England, 
Japan, and the United States, and, as a first 
step in the war, our Department of State 
would proceed to send an ultimatum. The 
President had already been communicated 
with, and he stood solidly behind his Secre- 
tary of State. So far this admirably con- 
structed tale. Then, in the cool of the 
morning, came the prosaic truth. There 
were, indeed, Russian troops in the port of 
Newchwang; but they were not there to 
stay. In fact, they were the former garrison 
of Mukden, just evacuated according to 
promise, and were on their way home by sea. 
Russia was fulfilling her promises to the 
letter, and the whole war-scare was a skil- 
fully concocted yarn; or, in the words of 
Bret Harte, the tale was “a ‘ wrong,’ not to 
call it a lie!” 

Russia is evacuating Manchuria on the in- 
stalment plan, in three moves half a year 
apart. The first was carried out last fall. 
The second, which affected the central Man- 
churian province of Mukden, was scheduled 
for April or May. Since the convention be- 
tween Russia and China was signed, certain 
new points have arisen, and, before evacu- 
ating central Manchuria and Mukden, Rus- 
sia found that she had certain points to 
raise, looking to the security of her railroad 
and different investments. The arrangement 
of these points was the fact around which 
imaginative persons wove so much fiction. 
So far from “ definitely and finally refusing 
all Russia’s demands,” as certain of our not 
over-informed writers asserted, the Chinese 
Foreign Office has agreed with Russia in 
every particular, and Mukden has _ been 
evacuated according to agreement. There is 
no doubt that the third and most northerly 
of the three Manchurian districts will in 
like manner be evacuated in the fall, Russia 
adhering strictly to the letter of the con- 
vention. 

We shall best realize Russia’s position 
towards Manchuria if we think of our own 
situation as regards the Panama Canal. 
We have, in the Canal Treaty, stipulated for 
a lease for ninety-nine years of a certain 
strip of territory, which cuts the United 
States of Colombia, as well as the western 
continent, in two. We have further stipu- 
lated that the said lease shall be renewable 
on the same terms. We have thus practi- 
cably bargained for a strip of territory, in a 
position of the utmost strategic and commer- 
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cial value, in perpetuity. But we have done 
this on the distinct understanding that we 
should not impair Colombia’s rights of sov- 
ereignty over the isthmus; and this al- 
though we are to police and fortify the canal 
strip, and have bound Colombia not to alien- 
ate contiguous territory to any rival nation. 
Put Manchurian Railroad for Panama 
Canal, and China for Colombia, and we have 
the situation exactly reproduced on the 
other side of the world. Russia has, by 
treaty with China, and in return for a most 
substantial service, in preventing Japan from 
annexing a part of the Chinese mainland, 
obtained a strip of Manchuria, just as we 
seek to obtain a canal strip across Panama. 
She has built her railroad, and has fortified 
its terminus at Port Arthur, just as we ex- 
pect to build our isthmian canal, and to 
fortify its terminals at Panama and Colon. 
Russia also polices her strip, and puts down 
robbery within a reasonable distance on 
both sides of it, just as we shall do along 
the isthmus; but just as the sovereignty of 
Colombia is unimpaired by the canal, so is 
China’s sovereignty preserved in Manchuria. 

Very exemplary and reassuring, through 
the black hours of this last war-scare, was 
the attitude of the British Foreign Office 
and the English press, generally speaking. 
In England it was frankly asserted that 
the whole thing was bosh, and all attempts 
to stir the old Russophobia into flame were 
met with a most discouraging dampness of 
enthusiasm. It will, of course, be remem- 
bered that Premier Balfour years ago as- 
sented fully, and without reservation, to 
the proposition that Russia needed, and was 
entitled to, an ice-free port on the Pacific; 
and this being once granted, it follows that 
all the steps hitherto taken by Russia, to 
join her territory to the said port by a 
railroad, to protect that railroad adequate- 
ly, and to establish order in the territory 
it passes through, were inevitable, and 
wholly justifiable. The great truth for all 
of us, including Mr. Hay, now to get into 
our heads, is this: that Russia, having built 
her Manchurian railroad, is under the ne- 
cessity of making it pay; to do this she must 
carry passengers and freight; and to get 
freight she must encourage commerce, and 
keep the door of trade wide open, especially 
welcoming the commerce of the United 
States, as being the nearest geographically 
of the great productive countries, and there- 
fore the one most likely to bring freight 
rapidly and abundantly. This is a simple 
business proposition, and should appeal to 
a businesslike nation. 

Here is another simple business proposi- 
tion: the one country which could serious- 
ly compete with the United States in ob- 
taining the trade of Manchuria is Japan. 
What Japanese energy and enterprise mean, 
and how facile and adaptable are Japanese 
business methods, we already know. The 
question is, does the interest of the United 
States, as a purely business proposition, lie 


‘ with Japan, our rival, against Russia; or, 


on the contrary, does our interest lie in 
forming the closest possible relations with 
Russia, and, if possible, getting from Rus- 
sia such terms as will admit our trade to 
Manchuria, while not particularly encour- 
aging Japan to acquire markets there? Rus- 
sia is particularly desirous that we and no 
other country should reap the benefits of 
her work in opening up Manchuria to trade, 
because we alone have no political axe to 
grind, no designs against her influence in 
Asia. We are particularly anxious to keep 
the Manchurian door open,—to admit our 
own goods, it is to be supposed, and not out 
of mere philanthropy to make markets for 
Japan. Here is a sound and practical point 
of view, which should commend itself to 
the understanding of a practical people, and 
should once and for all put a stop to the 





sensational rumors, so incessantly put for- 
ward in recent months, that the United 
States will join with Japan in fighting Rus- 
sia. Nothing would suit Japan _ better. 
Nothing could suit this country and our 
solid interests less. And we should take 
action in this direction at once, securing 
from Russia such preferential treatment in 
Manchuria as she may be inclined to give 
us, and realizing once for all in which di- 
rection our business interests lie. 





Latin America in a New Light 
By Marrion Wilcox 


Ea! 4 la obra! andando! obrando! 
Pronto el pecho 4 todo azar; 
Y acabando, y no parando, 
Y aprendiendo asi 4 esperar. 
Rafael Pombo. 
Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 
Henry W. Longfellow. 


THE sympathetic translation of “A 
Psalm of Life,” the last stanza of which is 
prefixed to this article, occurs in a little 
volume entitled Traducciones Poéticas de 
Longfellow, a collection formed by the Co- 
lombian civil engineer and poet, Sefior Torres 
Marifio, and offered, the brief Spanish 
preface tells us, “as an indication of fra- 
ternity and affectionate homage to the peo- 
ple of the United States.” Nearly a score 
of the literary men of Latin America figure 
here as authors of Spanish versions of the 
great New-Englander’s most characteristic 
poems, though one, writing at Bogoté, has 
successfully reproduced “ The Village Black- 
smith” and the “Blind Bartimeus” in 
Latin. The admonition of “ The Old Clock 
on the Stairs ” is rendered by Sefior Amy: 

j Por siempre,—nunca! 
j; Nunca,—por siempre! 

To Sefior Manrique the same voice seems 

less exclamatory; it says, more simply, 


Siempre, Nunca, 
Nunca, Siempre. 

The exquisite Spanish susceptibility to the 
charm of childhood is expressed in “ Los 
Niiios,” the version of Longfellow’s poem 
“ Children,” contributed by Sefior Caro, who 
was Vice-President of the Republic of Co- 
lombia at the time the “ engineer and poet ” 
was prompted to undertake his agreeable 
task. What could be more adequate than 
the following lines? 

Pues me abris gentil ventana, 
Y 4 la luz de la maiiana 
Miro el agua cristalina 

Y la inquieta golondrina. 

A much more favorable apprehension of 
the character of our Latin-American neigh- 
bors seems to be at least suggested by this 
shy and graceful offering of “affectionate 
homage.” Such works are never produced 
in communities which are not responsive to 
the tnemes chosen for artistic elaboration. 
We are therefore at liberty to reckon with 
the people of Latin - American communities 
as with those who can appreciate very noble 
ideals—who have made “A Psalm of Life ” 
one of their favorite poems. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that our government’s at- 
titude toward the Latin-American repub- 
lies during three-quarters of a century has 
been based upon the assumption that their 
people would eventually achieve and pursue, 
labor and wait; but our dealings with them 
have been principally commercial hitherto, 
and our information in respect to them has 
been chiefly furnished by business men, eager 
for gain, naturally impatient of Latin- 
American business methods, and consequent- 
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ly taking the people on their worst side. ~ 


Thus we find ourselves in a strange posi- 
tion. Our policy as a nation has been con- 
siderate, hopeful, helpful, while the impres- 
sions which a large number of our citizens 
have received in regard to the persons 
chiefly affected by that policy have been de- 
rived from the discouraging reports made 
by individuals whose aims may, without 
offence, be called sordid, inasmuch as their 
view-point is avowedly that of the count- 
ing-room. Life is more than commerce, and 
character more than concessions. 

Central and South America and the West 
Indies constitute the most interesting intel- 
lectual frontier of the United States. And 
this for the very reason that their terri- 
tory is inviolable. It is easy to see now how 
great in the past have been the contributions 
to the zest and variety of our national life 
made by the frontiersmen along the west- 
ern boundary of the United States. In the 
future a vast southern frontier — beyond 
which the permanent, undisturbed evolution 
of the Latin republics is secure, if the 
pledges of our government can make it so— 
should be as stimulating to the intellectual 
life of our nation, as fruitful of gains for 
the vigor, fineness, and depth of the artistic 
perceptions of our people, as the western 
frontier has been for material progress and 
physical development. 

We are speaking now not of the old fa- 
miliar things—not of the river systems of 
South America that dwarf our Mississippi; 
not of the mines and fertile plains and lakes 
above the clouds; not of the Falls of 
Y-guazfi, larger and more beautiful than 
Niagara; not even of the careers of the lib- 
erators San Martin and Bolfvar, or the 
matchless tragedy of Paraguay, the repub- 
lie which lost more than three-fourths of 
its entire population in the war of 1865-70. 
A splendid background all this is for any 
story or study. But we refer at present to 
a thing of to-day and to-morrow: to the 
general intellectual awakening that follows 
and must follow such efforts as are being 
made in the direction of popular education 
in the more advanced republics. 

Let us choose for brief examination the 
Argentine Republic, in South America. 

In Argentina education is gratuitous and 
compulsory for children between the ages 
of six and fourteen; and though for older 
children it is optional, courses in the 
schools of higher grade and the universities 
are indispensable if one is to enter a pro- 
tession or take a prominent position in the 
government of the country. There are 
nearly 500,000 children in the public schools 
alone; the leading university had 3562 
students in 1901. The city of Buenos Ayres 
expended $10,000,000 for the construction of 
school-houses in six years (1882-88). There 
are about twenty national colleges, in which 
the higher education is carried on, the course 
of studies covering six years and preparing 
the pupils to enter one of the national uni- 
versities, where another course of six years 
is requisite before graduation. About one 
thousand new books are published yearly in 
Buenos Ayres, and the same city has more 
than two hundred reviews and newspapers, 
some of which are admirable. There are 
also several important literary associations 
in the republic. 

Consider what results will probably be 
secured by such educational influences in 
a country whose population, already about 
5,000,000, increases at the rate of forty 
per cent. in a decade, or twice as rapidly as 
that of the United States. Argentina has 
an area about one-third as large as our own; 
it has a good climate; and its advantages 
for agriculture and pastoral farming are 
such that very respectable observers have 
been led to say, “The day will come when 
the Argentine farmers will have control of 
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“the world’s food markets.” 




































































































A few years 
ago Argentina imported wheat. Now it ex- 
ports 100,000,000 bushels annually. There 
are already 30,000,000 head of fine cattle 
on its plains, and of sheep there are twive 
as many as in the United States. Since the 
opening of the new docks at Buenos Ayres 
the registered tonnage of vessels arriving 
and departing at that port has increased 
more than one hundred per cent. 

The Monroe Doctrine places no restraint 
upon courteous literary conquest beyond our 
southern boundary. Let us be content at 
present with the suggestion that the field is 
open, instead of asserting or showing that 
the interest inspired by these two republics 
may be inspired in equal degree by some of 
the others. 





Richard Henry Stoddard 


RicHarD Henry STODDARD, poet and man 
of letters, died in New York on the morning 
of May 12. The son of a sea captain, he 
was born nearly seventy-eight years ago in 
Hingham, Massachusetts. Before he was 
ten years old his father was lost at sea, and 
his mother brought him to New York. He 
went to school here in the thirties, but while 
he was still a lad it became necessary for 
him to earn his living, and he went to work 
in a foundry. But he already had a turn 
for verse-making and a passion for reading, 
of neither of which he let go. Little by lit- 
tle he began to contribute to the papers, 
and when he was twenty-three, his health 
being impaired by his labors, he left the 
foundry, and sought to turn his literary 
talent to practical account. His verses be- 
ing good, he got them published in the 
periodicals of that day, and they made him 
known to the writers of the time, and es- 
pecially to Bayard Taylor, who became his 
intimate friend. His first collected poems, 
Footprints, were privately printed in 1849, 
and a later volume, published in 1852, 
brought him into relations with the Knick- 
erbocker Magazine, and fairly started him 
at the trade of writer. In that year he 
married. In 1853 he found it expedient to 
supplement his writer’s earning by the sal- 
ary of a custom-house clerkship, which he 
is said to have obtained through the influ- 
ence of Nathaniel Hawthorne. This custom- 
house place he kept until 1870, when he 
became private secretary to General Mc- 
Clellan, then Commissioner of Docks in New 
York. In 1874 he became City Librarian, 
but after 1875 he held no public office, but 
lived by the trade of letters. He was lit- 
erary reviewer of the World in the days 
between 1860 and 1870, when Manton Mar- 
ble was its editor, and beginning in 1880 he 
did, for .the rest of his life, a like service 
for the Mail and Express. His poems in- 
clude “Songs of Summer” (1856), “ The 
King’s Bell” (1863), “The Book of the 
East ” (1871), and “ Later Poems” (1880). 
On these his reputation rests, though he was 
the author or editor of many other books. 
In his last years he became nearly blind, 
and to the infirmities of age were added 
affliction in the deaths of his wife and only 
son, but almost to the end he kept up his 
newspaper work, and until very lately 
he was seen from time to time in public. 
The esteem in which his literary brethren 
held him was attested by the dinner given 
in his honor on March 25, 1897, by the 
Author’s Club, at which his lifelong friend 
and fellow-poet, Mr. E. C. Stedman, pre- 
sided. He was a link that connected the 
present generation of New York writers with 
the notable group, including Bayard Taylor, 
Fitz James O’Brien, Charles G. Leland, and 
others who flourished “before the war,” 
when Pfafi’s on Broadway was still a tem- 
ple of the Muses. 























The British Army Officer 


By Sydney Brooks 
Lonpon, May 2, 1903. 


Over here we are still living in the 
somewhat heated atmosphere of army re- 
form. No one who takes himself seriously 
—and what Englishman does not?—but has 
his own pet scheme of military reorganiza- 
tion. The “man in the street” talks as 
familiarly of “decentralizing the War Of- 
fice” as of the weather. He has views on 
the strengthening of the yeomanry, on the 
neglect of the volunteers, on Mr. Brodrick’s 
precious Six Army Corps, and will launch 
out into a monologue on these and all their 
derivative topics on the least provocation, 
often without any at all. The Twopenny 
Tube is a forum of military argument. The 
hold of the “army expert” on the daily 
papers seems to be unshakeable. Fleet 
Street shows Mr. Brodrick a new way of 
running his business every morning. The 
club bore of the moment is the military man 
with a grievance on the prowl for a sym- 
pathetic audience; even private dinner par- 
ties require the deftest handling to be kept 
off the disastrous topic. The House of Com- 
mons for the last two years has been en- 
gulfed in it; and Mr. Winston Churchill, who 
is a Parliament in himself, has even gone 
so far as to publish in book form his speeches 
against Mr. Brodrick’s scheme, and to sup- 
ply all his brother members, most of his 
constituents, and all the leading editors of 
the country with free copies. Indeed, so com- 
prehensive has been the onrush of this ex- 
tremely confident young gentleman that the 
inimitable Disraelian formula has had to 
be resurrected to meet it. Mr. Churchill is 
by now in puzzled possession of at least 
a score of letters acknowledging his kindly 
attention, and adding, “I will certainly lose 
no time in reading it.” But it all helps to 
keep the military ball rolling. So engrossing 
is the interest, both Parliamentary and na- 
tional, in the state of the army that a new 
party has »%me into being in the House of 
Commons with the sole object of overthrow- 
ing Mr. Brodrick and all his works. It is 
still an open question whether the new 
Fourth Party, as it is called, may not 
eventually carry its point. It is made up 
of young, clever, really capable Unionists 
who are convinced—as, indeed, is the coun- 
try as a whole—that Mr. Brodrick’s scheme 
is far larger than the national necessities 
require, is wasteful, extravagant, and ineffi- 
cient. Mr. Brodrick, though, is a difficult 
man to tackle. He has a genius for ob- 
stinacy, and at present he is sitting extreme- 
ly tight. But it is worth noting that the 
talk of the lobbies points to his not distant 
retirement. Not, of course, his retirement 
into private obscurity. That is not the Eng- 
lish way of doing things. A man who has 
failed in one office is always given the chance 
of failing in another and better one. If it is 
decided to throw Mr. Brodrick overboard, 
one may be sure that a life-preserver in the 
shape of some gilded, highly decorative office 
—say, the Viceroyalty of India — will be 
thrown after him. 

But for the present it is not with Mr. 
Brodrick s fate nor with the larger aspects 
of his plan of reform that the country 
is concerned, but with the specific points 
of the training, status, and mode of life of 
the British officer. Within the last year two 
Parliamentary committees have sat upon the 
English army officer, the first to inquire into 
his “education,” the second to report on 
whether army commissions might not be 
brought within reach of men of moderate 
means. The latter of these reports has just 
been presented to Parliament, and, taken 
altogether, the two form an immensely in- 
structive picture of the English officer and 
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his shortcomings. Those shortcomings are 
no doubt serious enough, but not so serious 
as they have been made out to be. During 
the Boer war the full fury of popular 
criticism, even of popular abuse, fell on the 
British army officer. It came to be the 
popular impression that an immense body 
of men, most of them idlers by instinct and 
all of them stupid, had by some roundabout 
means, probably through the medium of pet- 
ticoat diplomacy, social influence, or wealth, 
found their way to the command of the 
British army. The “ man in the street ” was 
particularly insistent on the “ stupidity ” of 
the average officer. All this, of course, was 
ludicrously overdrawn. Captain Grant, who 
is better known under his pseudonym of 
“Linesman,” answered it with brilliant ef- 
fectiveness. The British officer, he said, “ has 
been called ‘ stupid’; as well call a starving 
man greedy! He has been sneered at as 
‘idle’; you may, if it amuses you, so call 
the body of a newly launched cruiser before 
it has been ensouled with engines. He is 
neither stupid nor idle, but a man whose 
application would probably be as great as 
his professional parts would certainly be, 
would some skilful hand but show us how 
to mould the magnificent clay of which he 
is compact.” That, I believe, to be the pre- 
cise truth. The British army officer is drawn 
from exactly the same class as the British 
navy officer. No one accuses the latter of 
stupidity; no one thinks of him as falling 
even an inch below the top notch of efficiency. 
Working on the same material one sys- 
tem produces the British naval, the other 
the British army officer. Clearly it is not 
the material, but the system which is at 
fault, if the results obtained in the one 
profession are so infinitely less satisfactory 
than those obtained in the other. One gets 
down to bed-rock when the fact is grasped 
that it is not the British officer, but his 
training, that needs reform. 

What that training is may be learned 
from the committees’ reports. To begin with, 
a boy who aims at a commission must be 
the son of well-to-do parents. In seven 
cases out of ten he will be a member of one 
of the great English schools like Eton, Har- 
row, Rugby, and so on. In each of these 
schools there is an “army class.” These 
“army classes” were started by the schools 
in self-defence. It was found that the av- 
erage boy without some such special in- 
struction could not qualify for admission 
into Woolwich or Sandhurst; that the 
“crammers ” were, in consequence, enticing 
them away from the schools, and threatened 
to become the sole purveyors of army can- 
didates. Now the English schools, whatever 
else they may be, are excellent training- 
grounds for future officers. They teach boys 
the habit of obedience and the habit of 
command, and they instil into them a rough- 
and-ready code of manliness. It has there- 
fore been an object with the directors of 
military education to preserve the schools 
as much as possible as feeders to the army; 
and to do this they have virtually allowed 
the head masters to dictate the general lines 
on which the entrance examinations should 
run. The result is that the examinations have 
been framed to make things easy fer the 
head master and not to supply adequate tests 
for the would-be officer. Here is one grave 
defect. Another is that the “army classes ” 
are just as much cramming establishments 
as those owned and run by professional 
“ecrammers.” Boys work not to acquire 
knowledge, but to get marks, to “ pass.” In 
no subject are they thoroughly grounded. 
They present themselves for the examina- 
tions full of facts and formule and all the 
little “tips” that long experience has 
taught the directors of the “army class” 
as likely to pay. This sort of training is, 
of course, the negation of real education. It 
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gives a boy a mental twist from which he 
rarely recovers. It makes him disdainful 
of knowledge, of everything in the way of 
book-learning that cannot be turned into 
“marks,” and even of this it gives him but 
a temporary hold. Witness after witness, 
all fresh from South Africa, came before 
the committee to testify to “the lamentable 
ignorance shown by young officers when call- 
ed on to write and dictate orders to their 
men and to compose reports for the in- 
formation of their senior officers in the 
field.” 

With Woolwich the committee professed 
themselves “on the whole satisfied,” but 
Sandhurst, which Englishmen have hitherto 
believed in as Americans believe in West 
Point, they found to be a reproduction on 
a bigger scale of all the vices of the “ army 
class.” “As an illustration of the system 
pursued,” says the committee, “it appears 
that the cadets are required to pipe- clay 
their own buff waist-belts, but that their 
rifles are cleaned for them. This is remark- 
able, for while a cadet might acquire a fa- 
miliarity with the mechanism of the rifle 
from being required to clean it, the educa- 
tional value of pipe-claying a belt is ex- 
tremely slight.” One of the witnesses owned 
that there was “not an officer at the col- 
lege at the present moment who is fit to 
drill a squad.” The committee reported “a 
lamentable lack of supervision both of the 
indoor studies and of the outdoor work of 
the cadets.” Cramming they found to be 
the order of the day—and cramming of the 
worst sort. The heads of the cadets are filled 
with “unimportant details.” They have 
rarely any knowledge of “ principles,” they 
are “taught to regard with horror any de- 
viation from a sealed pattern.” No encour- 
agement is given to originality of mind, and 
no attempt made to exercise them in the 
practical application of the theories with 
which they are stuffed. The cadet, in con- 
sequence, is utterly bored by his studies, 
works at them just hard enough to get his 
commission, and once in the army, throws 
all books joyfully aside. Sandhurst is as 
West Point was before Thayer redeemed it. 
Luckily in Major Kitson, the present com- 
mandant of Sandhurst, and up to a year or 
so ago the British military attaché at Wash- 
ington, the English have discovered a second 
Thayer. 

Inside the army it is just the same. “ The 
idea of young officers,” testified Sir Ian Ham- 
ilton, “is to do as little as they possibly 
can.” How can it be otherwise? The com- 
manding officers do no instructional work. 
So long as their juniors are punctual on 
parade, correct in the mechanical perform- 
ance of their duties, and do nothing, or at 
least not too much, that is “ unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman,” the colonel and 
the major are quite content to let things 
alone. Initiative is not only discouraged, but 
made impossible; promotion goes to senior- 
ity, and no amount of study, no brilliancy, 
will get them their “step.” The whole spirit 


' of the service is against hard work. Sport 


and amusement, on the other hand, are al- 
ways with us. There are the regimental pack 
of hounds, the regimental polo team, the 
coaches and brakes, the balls and _horse- 
races, the endless claims of society. More- 
over, there is the atmosphere of wealth all 
around. An infantry officer needs a private 
income of at least $1000 to $1500 a year to 
hold his own comfortably. In a cavalry reg- 
iment not less than $2500 is the lowest 
margin an officer should have to fall back 
on. It is absurd to suppose that the aver- 
age boy of twenty will resist these seduc- 
tions and spend laborious days that lead 
to no outward reward. The English officer 
is an excellent fellow in almost every way; 
but he has to learn his soldiering on the 
battle-field. 




























Books and Bookmen 


ALTHOUGH the date of this week’s issue 
is the centenary of Emerson’s birthday, the 
event has already been widely celebrated in 
the literary journals and magazines. With 
several exceptions, the attempt has been 
somewhat disappointing and _ inadequate, 
and lends force to the plea for native lit- 
erary criticism. Mr. Mabie, in HaArPEr’s 
MaGagine, has sounded a noble pean, that 
is national as well as literary in its signifi- 
cance, of the Concord sage, whose still small 
voice was “heard round the world”; whose 
quest was for truth: 


Give me truths; 
For I am weary of the surfaces, 
And die of inanition; 


and whose epitaph is found in his own line, 


He serves all who dares be true. 


Dr. Robertson Nicoll, writing from the 
British point of view, contributes one of 
the most scholarly and adequate estimates 
of Emerson that have appeared, to the North 
American Review. “He gave the first dis- 
tinctively American impulse in literature,” 
says Dr. Nicoll; “he exercised an extraor- 
dinary influence in stimulating without mad- 
dening, and the force he exerted has so far 
proved abiding.” What Emerson declared 
of Milton was pre-eminently true of him- 
self: “It is the prerogative of this great 
man to stand foremost of all men in the 
power to inspire.” For Emerson was more 
than an intellectual leader. “ He was, and 
is,’ says Dr, Nicoll, “the spiritual guide 
of many thousands.” This essential truth 
is also recognized in an article on “ The 
Modern Emerson,” by Miss Edith Baker 
Brown, in the Critic. “ At this centenary of 
Emerson’s birth,’ she says, “ his lovers may 
congratulate themselves upon the vitality 
of a genius which a new generation of 
thinkers is sealing for its own. Nature jus- 
tifies the children through whom she speaks, 
and year by year is revealing the profoundly 
creative inspiration of his work.” And no 
truer word, no surer affirmation of Emer- 
son’s message has been spoken than this: 
“Curiously enough, that other sense of him 
as a writer who makes astonishing claims 
on our spiritual credulity is dying out. To 
Arnold’s generation Emerson was more or 
less the impossible optimist. To-day the 
poet in him, which turned the world of 
physical forces that he recognized to a thing 
of beauty—dear, habitable to the moral im- 
agination — is becoming strangely justified. 
The spirituality which has insensibly made 
its way in scientific thought has turned, in 
many cases, the agnostic into the mystic; 
and Emerson’s mysticism looks, like his 
optimism, natural and plausible. It is Mr. 
Chapman, IT believe, who has described the 
unity of the essays as a unity of spiritual 
insight. Emerson’s profound perception of 
cause makes their spiritual impression sin- 
gle, however various the moods that crowd 
them, At their heart is a constructive en- 
ergy, a power of intellectual and spiritual 
will—such as we miss in the subtle Amiel— 
that defeats time, and is of a part with 
those forces of nature that recreate the 
world. ‘When a faithful thinker,’ says Em- 
erson, ‘resolute to detach every object from 
personal relations and see it in the light 
of thought, shall at the same time kindle 
science with the fire of holiest affections, 
then will God go forth anew into the Crea- 
tion.’ It is this resolution of his to detach 
every object from personal relations which 
offends some, and is to others the pledge of 
his good faith.” 


There has been no time since the Essays 
of Emerson found their way into England 
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that they have failed to act as an intel 
lectual stimulus on the minds of the young 
thinker and student. Especially is this true 
of the North, where, as Stevenson wrote: 
“ About the very cradle of the Scot there 
goes the hum of metaphysical divinity.” “I 
ean testify to the mighty force,” writes Dr. 
Nicoll, “ with which he acted on the minds 
of young men in Scotland early in the six- 
ties. The absence of a copyright convention 
between America and Great Britain had 
some good effects. Many in the old country 
who could not afford to buy the new books 
of Carlyle and Tennyson were able to pur- 
chase the innumerable cheap reprints of 
Lowell, Longfellow, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, and others. Young 
men, now in middle life, knew these authors 
from cover to cover, and lived by them.” It 
was the same in the seventies and eighties, 
as the writer can testify. A memory comes 
back from those stirring intellectual times 
in a gray old Scottish city. It is of a mere 
lad who is reading “ Self-Reliance ” for the 
first time. The hour is late, but what cares 
youth when the oracle speaks. His diseoy- 
ery will not keep, and he hurries for 
miles across the city from east to west ta 
share his sudden joy with a comrade. 
Then the incommunicable delight of the 
hours that followed; hours that made a 
dent on time and lived forever after in the 
romance of youth. “How small a thing 
creates an immortality!” Emerson is no 
less a force in Great Britain to-day. Only 
recently a shilling edition of his Essays was 
published in England, and twenty thousand 
copies were sold at once, 


Dr. Nicoll comments on the difference be- 
tween Carlyle and Emerson. In the end of 
the day, he says, it was a difference of first 
principles. ‘“ Carlyle was so deeply imbued 
with a belief in the depravity of the human 
race that he ceased to have hope. Emerson 
never weakened in his optimism, neither was 
he discouraged by the appearance of many 
false Messiahs.” No correspondence between 
men of equal intellectual rank shows so lit- 
tle intellectual sympathy. “ Emerson saw 
all that Carlyle saw, but he saw deeper and 
farther.” Between Emerson and Ruskin 
there was no affinity, rather antagonism. 
When they met at Oxford Ruskin wrote to 
a friend: “Emerson came to my rooms a 
day or two ago. I found his mind a total 
blank on matters of art, and had a fearful 
sense of the whole being of him as a gentle 
cloud—intangible.” Emerson reported that 
he had seen Ruskin at Oxford, had been 
charmed by his manner in the lecture-room, 
but in talking with him at his rooms had 
found himself wholly out of sympathy with 
Ruskin’s views of life and the world. “T 
wonder such a genius ean be possessed by 
so black a devil. I cannot pardon him for 
a despondency so deep. It is detestable in a 
man of such powers, in a poet, a seer such 
as he has been. Children are right with 
their everlasting hope. Timon is always in- 
evitably wrong.” As late as 1883 Ruskin 
wrote again to a friend: “I have never 
cared much for Emerson. He is little more 
to me than a clever gossip, and his egoism 
reiterated itself to provocation. ... All his 
friends seem to have loved him much.” How 
the ealm, deep-seeing optimist triumphs! 
“Children are right with their everlasting 
hope. Timon is always inevitably wrong.” 


Surely it savors of intellectual insolence 
and insularity on the part of an English 
editor to annotate and edit The Autoerat of 
the Breakfast-table for British readers as 
we notice it has been done by “E. H. 
Blakeney, M.A.,” To a new edition of the 
Autoerat, just published in London, Mr. 
Blakeney contributes an introduction and 
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fifty pages of notes, which are in the nature 
of a “superfluous superfluity.” For exam- 
ple, when Dr. Holmes speaks in his droll way 
of the formation of Societies for Mutual 
Admiration, Mr. Blakeney gravely adds a 
note—“ cf., Wordsworth’s line, ‘We live by 
admiration, hope, and love.’” Words like 
“spavined,” “caravansary,” “ phlebotom- 
ized,” are defined as though dictionaries did 
not exist. Dates are furnished, and personal 
experiences annotated with such unillumi- 
nating baldness as “ Raspail, the French 
naturalist.” Mr. Blakeney’s industrial 
scrupulosity is not only void of humor, it 
is frequently erroneous and misleading, as 
when he writes: “Frankenstein, according 
to the old German romance, was a mortal 
who created a being in the form of a man, 
and was ever afterward tormented by the 
creature of his own imagination.” We had 
always accepted Frankenstein as the work 
of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley; in fact, the 
“old German romance” was published in 
1818. 


Mr. Blakeney betrays ignorance also 
when he refers to the Transcendentalist 


movement in America as beginning “ early 
in the nineteenth century.” His scholarship 
is strangely at fault, too, when he expounds, 
“ex pede Herculem—viz., you may judge of 
the sample from the whole”; any student 
would tell him that it is just the other way 
about. A lapse from the mole-eyed anno- 
tation and assiduous triviality is curiously 
illustrated in “ Benjamin Franklin: consult 
any biographical dictionary.” This comes 
with a shock from an editor who has al- 
ready been busy in giving particulars of 
Leibnitz, Sydney Smith, Babbage, and others. 
But one of the most amazing instances of 
crass stupidity is a note to “ The Wonderful 
One-Horse Shay.” “‘Hahnsum Kerridge’: 
surely an anachronism. The patent for 
‘Hansom cabs’ was not taken out till 1834, 
or twenty-four years after the date, 1810, 
given here”! Of course all that Dr. Holmes 
meant in plain English was “ handsome car- 
riage.” What a howling delight E. H. 
Blakeney, M.A., could make of the Biglow 
Papers! 





The School Investigation in 
Washington 


WasuinctTon, May 11, 1903. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your editorial section for May 9, 
in the course of some remarks on an investi- 
gation of school conditions in this city, it 
is asserted that the district commissioners 
proposed to destroy the records in the case. 
As I am credited with blocking this purpose, 
it would be unjust to the commissioners if I 
should allow this to pass without both cor- 
rection and explanation. The unqualified 
statement that the commissioners had de- 
stroyed these records was made by the vice- 
president of the Board of Education, to four 
members of the Board who had assembled at 
his request. Upon this statement being re- 
ported to Commissioner Macfarland he de- 
nied it. 

Subsequently, the president of the Board 
deposited with its secretary copies of such 
portions of the record as had come into 
his possession, and notified the Board of 
the filing of these voluminous documents. 
At the next meeting a resolution was pre- 
sented declaring the case closed and provid- 
ing for destroying the documents. As you 
say, I thereupon called attention to the 
statutes making the destruction of papers 
filed in a public office a felony, and that 
branch of the case was dropped. 

I am, sir, 
H. V. Boynton. 























Finance 


THE situation has not undergone any 
change of sufficient importance to exert any 
influence upon stock values. What held good 
a fortnight ago holds good to-day. The 
strong interests of the Street believe that 
there is no sound reason to doubt that the 
tide of the national prosperity is still flow- 
ing strongly, and that security prices should 
not decline, but rather rise, at all events, 
in those issues which are selling below the 
basis of real value. But they are not suffi- 
ciently aggressive in their belief to lead a 
campaign for the rise at the moment. The 
public shares in this belief that the coun- 
try’s general business continues good. But 
it lacks inducements to divert its funds from 
its legitimate business into Wall Street. At 
the same time, it does not sell stocks. Lack- 
ing both buying and selling “ power,” the 
stock-market, left to the professional traders, 
fluctuates but little, and the price changes 
lack significance. This and the shrinkage 
in the volume of transactions lead to the 
loud laments of the commission brokers and 
the dealers in securities, which turn has 
given rise to the popular belief that Wall 
Street is the only blue spot in the country. 
In point of fact, if Wall Street is blue at 
all, it is because it is idle rather than be- 
cause it is pessimistic. The majority of 
the denizens of the financial district are dis- 
tinctly hopeful. That the situation techni- 
cally is much sounder than it was is self- 
evident. The liquidation, during which 
prices of stocks fell from 15 to 35 points, 
was thorough. The overloaded syndicates, 
underwriters, cliques, pools, and individual 
operators sold what was vendible in order 
to be able to carry the stuff they could not 
sell. This forced liquidation from the lesser 
speculators on margin. In other words, ev- 
erybody who had to sell has done so, and 
with easing money, remarkable railroad 
earnings, with every prospect of continued 
industrial and commercial activity, and rea- 
son to hope for currency-reform legislation 
before the end of the year, it would seem 
as though the next definite movement in 
prices would be upward. The process of 
absorption meanwhile goes on, very slow- 
ly, it is true, but progressing, and the vast 
mass of “ undigested securities ” somehow no 
longer frightens the timid and the bold 
alike. The epidemic of strikes has been a 
disturbing influence on many minds. It is 
not, of course, the demand for higher wages 
which must give pause to the thoughtful, 
but the development of certain tendencies 
on the part of labor generally. There is 
no opposition to labor unions as such, but 
there is fear of union tyranny. Unreason- 
ableness and excess of unionism can lead but 
to one thing. Not, indeed, to a stupendous 
conflict between capital and labor, but to 
a curtailment of industrial activity. When 
the cost of production rises above a certain 
figure production ceases to be profitable, and 
it halts. It is certain that, lacking work, 
labor will come to its senses. This will be 
good in that it will check anarchy and 
“bloody revolutions,” but the remedy will 
hurt business, and that will hurt security 
prices. Just now the buying power of the 
laboring masses, owing to their increased 
wages, is enormous. It is all a ring within 
a ring, but in the case of railroad earnings 
we are beginning to see the increased operat- 
ing expenses beginning to be offset by the 
increased rates for merchandise. 

The engagement of $1,500,000 gold for ex- 
port did not demoralize sentiment. The 
enormous over-subscription of the Trans- 
vaal loan in England, showing the amount 
of money awaiting investment, was far more 
important than the shipment of gold with 
our money rates so low. The government 
crop report showed some damage, but not 
enough materially to hurt the splendid prom- 
ise of winter wheat. 
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Correspondence 


THE CLOSING HOUR FOR SALOONS 
PittrssuRG, Pa., April 14, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—An item in an April number of 
your issue encourages me to bring to your 
notice a phase of the liquor question that 
may have been discussed exhaustively here- 
tofore. It may be a phase of the question 
you (meaning the press generally) do not 
care to have aired. Again, my way of stat- 
ing the question may not meet with your 
approval, and hence may be unavailable. 
Be this as it may, if you care to take the 
cue and produce results, satisfaction will 
have been gained for the benefit of those 
who have the power to rectify the error, 
but through laziness do not assert them- 
selves. I live in a State where the lower 
court has absolute jurisdiction over the 
granting of retail liquor license—from whose 
decision there is no appeal. 

The law specifically states at what hour 
a saloon must close, but makes no provision 
as to when it may open, except Sundays. 
Mark the result. Cities and certain sec- 
tions of this State have bars open continu- 
ously from Monday, 12.01 A.m., until Sat- 
urday, 11.59 p.m. In other sections of the 
State saloons are obliged to close every 
night anywhere from 9 P.M until 12, and not 
open until the following day, at hours ran- 
ging from 4 until 6 a.m., according to the 
humor of the court. 

The point I raise does not, nor is it 
meant to, raise any question as to the in- 
tegrity of the various judges presiding over 
said license courts. The vital point, which 
seems to be ignored by those who take an 
active part in the temperance movement, is 
to get a rational method of controlling the 
dispensation of liquor. ‘ 

Of those who advocate absolute prohibi- 
tion I have nothing to say, as that is a 
form of fanaticism which has done ques- 
tionable good. 

Take a city, for instance, where the bars 
are compelled to close before midnight— 
closed because the court warns the appli- 
cant to do so, the applicant knowing full 


































































well that if he fails to carry out the or- 
ders of the court he will be refused a 
license when he comes up at the next term 
of license court. The court further orders 
the licensed bars not to open before five or 
six the following morning, as the case may 
be. The result aimed at is to force men to 
go home. Does it accomplish that? 

In investigating that subject, I find that 
instead of driving them home, in a great 
many cases they are driven to questionable 
resorts, where they not only spend more 
money, but remain a much longer time than 
they otherwise would, and often to their 
own detriment. I presented this side of the 
question to a man of pronounced prohibition 
proclivities. His answer was, “Then we 
must close such resorts.” : 

And when I pointed out to him that he 
was shifting that evil to a greater one, 
namely, our homes, he declined further to 
discuss the subject. Now if a man (or wo- 
man) wants a drink, my observation is that 
he is going to get it, and if those people 
who are sincere in their advocacy of tem- 
perance and the welfare of mankind gen- 
erally, especially young men, would take the 
trouble to formulate or urge legislation 
aimed to eliminate the particular feature 
hinted at in the foregoing, it seems to me 
more good would be accomplished. If a 
judge in our district had the moral courage 
to refuse every applicant for liquor license 
against whom a remonstrance was filed— 
this year, at least—there would not have 
been a licensed saloon in our county. But 
I have no doubt that a special session of the 
Legislature would have been called to enact 
a better law. A careful canvass of the 
“resorts ” referred to brought out the fact 
that the proprietors had only a choice of 
two houses from which they could purchase 
beer; the said houses handling the beer 
brewed exclusively by one brewing company, 
considerable stock of which is distributed 
among twenty or thirty influential citizens 
of this particular section. 

It seems to me that there is some food 
here for thought, even if the matter is crude- 
ly presented. 

I am, sir, 
C. E. MAcKEY. 














ArROPOS of the 250th Anniversary of 

New York City, HARPER’S WEEKLY for next 
week will contain an article, fully ilustrated, 
showing the growth and debelopment of the 


city to the present time. 


In the “ Imperialismo Yankee in Brazil,” 
Mr. Joseph J. Lee, who was sent out as the 
representative of the New York Syndicate to 
take possession of the Acre Rubber-fields in 
Bolivia, gives an account of his adventures and 
hairbreadth escapes among the Brazilian natives. 
It is a story of actual experience that reads 


like a romance. 
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Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 


Credit. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


Letters 


Tue Aupir Company oF New York 

AvuGusT BELMONT, THOMAS I.. GREENE, 
Acting President Vice-President and General Manager 
Investigations for Financing and Underwriting, and 

for Reorganization Committees. 
NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 
Philadelphia, Chicago, 


Arcade Building, N. Y. Life Building, 
1sth and Market Sts. La Salle and Monroe Bs. 





HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
CABLE ADDRESS, ‘* HASKSELLS" 


204 DEARBORN ST., WILLIAMSON BLDG., 30 COLEMAN ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, O. LONDON, E. C. 


LINCOLN TRUST BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





OFFICE OF THE 


George A. Treadwell 
Mining Company 


27 William Street, New York 


We have in our Iron Queen group of mines a 
well-defined vein proved three thousand feet in 
length and with a probable length of more than 
two miles, proved five feet in width at the mini- 
mum and widening out in places to forty feet, 
and at least two thousand feet in depth, with 
the probabilities in favor of its going below five 
thousand feet. 

Taking the minimum measurements and mul- 
tiplying the three thousand feet in length by 
two thousand feet in depth and five feet in 
width, we get as the contents of the vein 
30,000,000 cubic feet of ore, which will run ten 
cubic feet to the ton, giving us 3,000,000 tons. 

There is a net profit in this of at least $10 a ton 
over all expenses of mining and milling. 

3,000,000 tons at $10 a ton yield $30,000,000 
in profits. 

This is from only one group of our prop- 
erties. In the Cliff and Brookshire groups I 
believe the ore bodies to be even larger, richer, 
and more valuable, but it takes longer to get 
at them, and we have several other groups 
almost equally promising. 

I have had too much practical experience in 
mining to indulge in visions. I would rather 
underestimate than overestimate results. When 
the United Verde stock was first offered for sale 
I was asked to estimate upon the probable pro- 
duction of the property, and my estimates came 
short of the reality. The same is true of my 
estimates of the Greene Consolidated, with 
which I was connected. The people who 
bought the United Verde upon my recommen- 
dation have made three thousand per cent. 
upon their investment inten years. The people 
who bought Greene Consolidated—also upon 
my recommendation—have made five hundred 
per cent. in two years. I believe that the 
stock of the GEORGE A. TREADWELL 
COMPANY at present prices is a better invest- 
ment than the United Verde or Greene Con- 
solidated ever was. 

GEORGE A. TREADWELL 
President 





A New Book 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Questionable Shapes 


The book is one of a most unusual character— 
interesting in its mystery and peculiarly affect- 
ing in its spiritual side. 
Illustrated by W. T. Smedley and Lucius Hitchcock 
Post 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





7 PER CENT. 


Improvement Bonds issued by the City of 
Seattle in denominations of $200.00 and 
$500.00, possessing every element of security 
and certainty of prompt payment of interest 
and principal so eagerly sought by careful 
investors, can be purchased of 

R. F. GUERIN & CO., SEATTLE, WASH. 





“CENT per CENT” 


A Monthly ine—presenting financial 


facts, figures and information in an interest- 
ing manner—50 cents a year. hree months’ 
trial subscription 10 Cents, stamps or silver. 
Sample copy free. 


Mitchell, Schiller & Barnes, 52 Bway, New York: 


The 
Love of 


Monsieur 
By GEORGE GIBBS 


Author of “In Search of Mademoiselle ’’ 





Not an historical novel, but 
a romance in the best sense 
of the word." The hero is a 
dashing young Frenchman 
of the court of Louis XIV., 
who, for reasons of his own, 
is visiting England incog- 
The 
proud and perverse English 


nito. heroine is a 
girl who believes him to be 
a mere brawling gamester. 
The real character of the 
hero is disclosed in a series 
of romantic adventures on 
land and sea, which finally 
lead to the “taming of the 
shrew” and the winning of 


her love. 


Frontispiece by the Author 
Post 8v0, Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
882 





8% Guaranteed 


in a growing industry which has great possibilities 
and in which some of the most conservative men 
and women in the country have invested their 
money with the sole idea of making large profits 
from the exclusive sale and manufacture of U-PIN-IT 
Hooks and Eyes, which do away with sewing ab- 
solutely, and are as easily adjusted as safety-pins. 
Our increased output will probably enable us to pay 


45% Dividends 


within two or three years. It is estimated that 
the number of Hooks and Eyes sold for the year 
1902 was Over 6,000,000 gross, and on every gross 
we sell our profit is 75 cents to $1.00. 


The Reasons Why We Need 
More Money 


We have placed orders for 12 more machines. 

We are building our own factory. 

We are increasing our facilities for manufacturing. 
We are extending our trade to foreign countries. 


Our Stock Will Double in Value 
as .Soon as Our New 
' Machines are Added 


We have decided to sell a special allotment of 
25,000 shares of our stock (fully paid and non- 
assessable) at $1.00 per share, par value, the 
proceeds of which will be used in building new 
machines and increasing our facilities for manu- 
facturing. The demand now greatly exceeds our 
present capacity. The U-PIN-{T Hook and Eye, 
our trade-marks, and our machines are thoroughly 
protected by our patents. 


Big Money in Little Things 


As you probably know, the big money is made in 
the manufacture of little things, and for this reason 
you should become identified with our business in 
its early stages, thus securing a good, safe investment 
with great possibilities. 


Limited space prevents us from giving any more 
information here. Write at once for samples and 
particulars. 


References: Chicago National Bank; National Bank 
of North America, Chicago; and Livingston County 
National Bank, Pontiac, Ill. 


U-PIN-IT HOOK & EYE CO. 
1158-9 Monadnock Block, Chicago 


The Mechanics’ 
National Bank 


of the City of New York 
(FouNDED 1810) 
33 WALL STREET 


OFFICERS 
GRANVILLE W. GARTH, 





CASHIER. 
AssISTANT CASHIER. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
(CONDENSED) 
Report to the Comptroller of the Currency 
APRIL 30th, 1902 
RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts - - 
Bonds - - - 
Banking House - ~ 
Due from Banks - - - 
Cash and Checks on other Banks 





$12,745,106.56 
770,029.74 
545,796.92 
835,829.80 
8,297,120.00 


$23,193,883.02 


Capital, Surplus, and Profits 
$4,496,310.20 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


DIRECTORS 
David Dows & Co. 
Catlin & Co. 
Ex-President. 
Henry Hentz & Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 
Henry Talmadge & Co. 
John Sinclair & Co. 
Boulton, Bliss & Dallett. 
Blair & Co. 
President. 


ALEXANDER E. Orr, 
Lowg_u LincoLn, 
Horace E. Gartu, 
Henry HENTz, 
Cuarces M. PRATT, 
Henry TALMADGE, 
JouHn SINCLAIR, 

Wi uraM B. BoutTon, 
Epcar L. Marston, 
GRranviLLe W. GARTH, 
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MAGAZINE 








FOR JUNE = 


Part I. of A NEW NOVELETTE by MARY RAYMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS 


Mrs. Andrews is already well known to magazine readers through her humorous writings. 


In her latest story, ‘‘ A Kidnapped 


Colony,” which will be continued in the July number, she has devised a situation which is absolutely new and brilliantly daring 
in its humor, though nothing in it is absolutely beyond the range of possibility. A comedy of situations. 





TRAVEL,.—The June number is rich in travel. Israel 
Zangwill contributes ‘“‘An Italian Fantasy,” a brilliant pen- 
picture of Italy of to-day, and Julian Ralph's article tells 
of ‘Our Appalachians,’”? a vivid study of a little-known 
American type. 


SCIENCE.—Carl Snyder, in “ The World Beyond Our 
Senses,’’ writes on the remarkable discoveries of science which 
reveal to us in Nature many.things which are beyond the 
grasp of our natural senses. 


NATURE.,— Dr. H. C. McCook, in his article “ The Queen 
Mother of the Ants,’ deals with ant-life in much the same 
picturesque way that Maeterlinck has treated the life of the bee 


HUMOR, — Josephine Daskam contributes a_ brilliant 


parody of some portions of the Rubaiyat, and May Isabel 
Fisk has written another amusing monologue. 


SHORT STORIES. —There are eight short stories in 
this number. Among the authors are Roy Rolfe Gilson, 
Robert Shackleton, E. S. Martin, George Buchanan 
Fife, and Lizette Woodworth Reese. 


OGhe Features of 


THE JUNE BAZAR 


include 
JOSEPHINE DASKAM’S 


THE MEMOIRS OF A BABY 
Illustrated by F. Y. CORY. 
(Part I1].—THE DEVELOPMENT OF A YOUNG SOUL.) 


FASHIONS 


These are beautifully illustrated by the ROSES, of 
Paris, and Miss ELSA HAHN, of London, 


THE REIGN OF LADY SUSAN 
A Short Story by C. V. C. MATHEWS. 
Illustrated by F. Y. CORY. 


THE ULTIMATE MOMENT 


Another instalment of the admirable serial by W. R. 
LIGHTON. Illustrated by A. I. KELLER. 


A PLEA FOR THE KITCHEN—II. 
By ELIZABETH ROBBINS PENNELL. 
Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL. 


A BRIDE’S DINNER 
By JOSEPHINE GRENIER. Illustrated. 


NEW FURNISHINGS FOR SUMMER HOMES 


By Mrs. ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


~~. One Dollar a Year 








Ten Cents a Copy 








LITERATUR E.—Edmund Gosse writes of “ The 
Literary Patron of the Eighteenth Century,’? and Norman 
Duncan of ‘“‘ The Tenement Book and Reader’’—an inter 
esting article revealing a new side of the life of the East Side. 


HISTORY .— Collins Shackelford, in ‘ The Tragedy of a 
Map,”’ tells the story of the last fatal voyage of the Russian 
explorer Bering, and of the causes which led to the loss of 


the expedition. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. —Professor Macalister describes 
the work of unearthing the Biblical city of Gezer—where towns 
of four periods have been found, one built on top of the other. 


ENGLISH.-—Alice Archer Stevens, the well known edu- 
cational writer, contributes an interesting paper embodying 
new theories in regard to children’s reading and study. 


PICTURES IN COLOR.—The pictures in color 
in the June number are particularly dainty. Among the artists 
represented are Andre Castaigne, Louis Loeb, and 


Albert Sterner. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


T will interest you to look at the current issue of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY on the news-stands. The explorer A. Henry Sav- 


age Landor is now in the Philippines for the WEEKLY. 
His first article, illustrated from photographs taken especial 
ly for this series by Mr. Landor, was published in the issue of 
Harper’s WEEKLY of May 16. He will write a series of arti- 
cles telling the exact conditions at the present time throughout 
our Philippine colonies. The articles will all be illustrated 


and will appear only in HARPER’s WEEKLY. 


Another special representative of HARPER’s WEEKLY is now in 
China reporting the progress of events there; another in Japan; 
another in Morocco. From every point on the globe where 
interesting things are happening come first-hand, authentic 
reports. You get the results of this in pictures and text when 


you get the WEEKLY. 


The Editorial Section of HarpER’s WEEKLY is now recognized 
more than ever as the most complete and authoritative edi- 
torial comment now published on the home and foreign ques- 


tions of the day in which you are interested. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY is 10 cents a copy. The 
subscription price is $4.00 a year. You may 


hand your subscription to your nearest newsdealer. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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THE 


KODAK . 
FCORRESPONDENCE ca 


” SCHOOL SS 
helps the amateur 


make technically perfect 
and artistic photographs. 
Explains all the little dif- 
ficulties—there are no big 
ones. Individual criticism 
is given to the work of 
each pupil. Tuition free 
to all owners of Kodak 
and Brownie Cameras 
upon payment of one dol- 
lar for text books. 


Correspondence School circulars free at 
any dealer's, or by mail. 


t 
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A vacation without a 


KODAK 


is a vacation wasted. 


No matter what your hobby may be, a 
Kodak will help you to enjoy it the 
more. Kodakery is well worth while 
for itself alone, but its adaptability to 
every other pastime accounts for its 
continued triumph. - 

And it is very, very simple, since the 
Kodak Developing Machine abolished 
the Dark-Room. Every step in daylight, 
and all as “ plain as daylight.” 


Kodaks, - - - $5.00 to $75.00 
Brownie Cameras, - - * $1.00 and $2.00 
Kodak Developing Machines, $2.00 to $10.00 








- 
KODAK 
LITERATURE 


AT THE DEALERS’ 
OR BY MAIL 


Catalogues, 


72 pages, describing Kodaks and 
Kodak Developing Machines, free. 


Kodak Baby Book, 


Sixteen delightful baby pictures. 
Tells how to take pictures of the 
little-ones with the simplest appa- 
ratus, free. 


* Kodak Portfolio, 


Forty reproductions of prize win- 
ning pictures. Superb illustra- 
tions. A model in book making. 
Ten cents. 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester,N. Y. 








